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Football season. 

Time for fun. Friends. Food. 
Breakfast. Lunch. Dinner 
Any time’ the right time 
for NFL training table foods. 
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Join the crowd pleasers inside. t NDA 





Coffee Makes the Meal. Nothing complements your meal or adds 
the finishing touch like coffee. And no coffee tastes as good as 
Chase and Sanborn. It bas all the rich, deep, hefter flavor and 
aroma that you could ask for. Any time, any scason, with any food, 


NABISCO Shredded Wheat and Friends. There is a delight in a 
breakfast of SPOON SIZE or the Onginal NABISCO Shredded 
Wheat few meals can match. With a favorite fruit, the baked-in 
flavor gives you a taste sensation you'd never expect from so much 
nutrition, A natural food for protein and energy 


Secdlehs 


Raisins 


Score Two for Del Monte. For a good opening play, give your fans 
Del Monte Prunes, the ones that stew up to a plump and delicious 
breakfast dish. And to keep them off the winning side all day, have 
a few boxes of Del Monte Raisins on hand. The perfect game-time 
snack, good for quick energy any mec. Del Monte Raisins and Del 
Monte Prunes... both found on the NFL training tables 


The Chiffon Shift Helps the Pros Win. It happens at all the NFL 
training tables. The end passes quick melting Chiffon to the half- 
back for his broccoli. The halfback flips it to the flanker for his 
baked potato. He fumbles but the center recovers and spreads it 
on his rye. Chiffon margarine is healthy and tastes better, too 


Eat Like the Pros. National Football League players are served 
Hormel meats at their training tables. From Cure 81, the world's 
most nearly perfect ham, to Range Brand, the man-sized bacon. 
Hormel meats have the protein hard-driving athletes need. Hormel 


Mou UE Due rui diae meats have the quality, flavor and nutrition required for training 


table foods. Isn't that a good reason to put them on your table, too? 


serve the Heftier coffee. Chase and Sanborn 


Football season is good food season 


a ) 4 
0 f) Football season means good times. Any good time is made better with great food. Good- Breakfast, lunch or dinner. Before, during or after the game. Anywhere. Any 
utor A tasting. Eyc-appealing. Nutritious. Foods like those served to the National Football League time is right for good food to be in on the play with good times. Score with your 

PTB E yyt players. Make football season your good food season with NFL Training Table foods. family and friends. Look for the NFL Training Table insignia when you shop. 
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First Down at the NFL Training Table is V-8 Cocktail Vegetable 
Juice —a great way to kick off breakfast! V-8 looks good, like to- 
mato juice, but it's a great tasting blend of 8 good morning vege- 
tables that WOW, sure doesn't taste like tomato juice. V-8 is a good 
source of Vitamin C, too! A sure-fire play to make extra points 
with all the sleepyheads on your team 


Chiquita Banana Gingerbread Shortcake. It's a delicious way to cel- 
cbrate when the team wins. Or console yourself when they don’t. 
Simply bake your favonte gingerbread cake mix. When it's done, 
cut it lengthwise into two layers, Between the layers, fill with 
whipped cream and sliced Chiquita Bananas. The same on top. A 
sure way to make extra points at dinner time, snack time, any time. ~ 
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All Around Performer. Milk, in Pure-Pak Plasticartons, fits in any- 
where, any time. Wholesome, great-tasting, bursting with energy 
A drink that goes tastefully with a stadium full of recipes. Count 
the ways on these pages alone. Breakfast, lunch, game-time, supper 
and dessert. Milk in Plasticartons is truly the universal food; seen 
on the training tables of all 16 NFL teams. 


What Helps Your Football Player Play? Rich, good-tasting. choco- 
late-flavored Ovaltinc. One serving of Ovaltine gives him 10047 of 


every minimum daily adult vitamin requirement now offictally 


How Do You Handle a Hungry Half-back? The Manhandlers The 
Campbell's Soups that have what it takes to handle a hungry man 
Campbell's Vegetable Beef Soup is one of the Manhandlers. This 


established. Now Ovaltine is instant mixing. In cold milk for It's Chicken of the Sea Season! Invite the gang for a post-game 
treat. With versatile, convenient tuna and shrimp on hand your 
fare cat be as simple or fancy as you like dips or spreads, cock- 


tails or canapes, newburgs or casseroles 


nstànt energy. In hot milk for instant calm. Chocolate-flavored 
Ovaltine. The player make 
alti a aker : j . , . ; 
meat and potatoes soup can tackle any man-sized hunger. So ne 
| i ger. So next ; 
É and sandwiches galore 


ume there's a hungry man on your team, give him the soup they Let Chicken of the Sea make it something special 
- ' ` L ` A b , s 


serve to the NI L Campbell's Vegetable Beef M'm! M'm! Good! 
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Books, bikes 
and Melvin Maddocks 


Once every few weeks for the past few years we have published a 
book review by Melvin Maddocks, book editor of the Christien Sci- 
ence Monitor. The reviews, by and large, have been of big, substantial 
works of fiction. He is well-read in «o many fields that he has the rep- 
utation of knowing more about the subject than the author he is re- 
viewing. This week his 36th review for Lire appears on page 22. 

As his job might imply, Mr. Maddocks is a quiet man of consid- 
erable personal dignity and dry. understated wit. He neither drinks, 
smokes nor swears, is a classical scholar 
(Harvard “46) and lives with his wife and 
three small children in a pleasant house 
in Auburndale, Mass. Hardly the kind of 
man to be hooked on motorcycles. But 
Maddocks is hooked. He commutes to the 
Monitor's sedate office in Boston on a full- 
throated Honda 350, his thirteenth motor- 
cycle. Last year he rode to Chicago, Cleve- 
land and Buffalo to cover theater there 
(he’s a theater critic, too) and wants to 
do it again. He got the bike bug when he 
was mustered out of the service in San 
Francisco and bought one to drive home 
to Boston. He got married there—and 
biked his bride back to the coast for a 
honeymoon. "It's a kind of funny hab- 
it" he says, looking a bit embarraseed, MADDOCKS 
"but I guess I'll keep on owning one.” 

Maddocks does most of his work at home, often in the garden and 
sometimes at the beach. “That's one of the joys of a book," he says. 
"It's portable." He writes a weekly book column for the Monitor, and 
reviews one or two books a month for Lire, reading comparatively 
slowly—about 50 pages an hour—always making notes “even when 
I'm reading on my own.” 

Maddocks once reviewed television, movies and theater as well as 
jazz in New York, but he prefers books and Boston. "You have more 
options when you review books," he says. "Reviewers are overeaters. 
We were the little kids who could always sit through three movies on 
a Saturday, or read two books at a sitting. We're insatiable. 

"In general I think there are two types of reviewer, One type likes 
the power, the fact that he is sitting in judgment. The other type ts 
someone who likes to talk about books, I guess that's the kind of re- 
viewer Lam. What is important to me is the kind of discussion that de- 
velops from my review." Sometimes he feels the pleasures he gets 
from reviewing are offset by a subliminal suspicion that no one really 
likes a critic. "Reviewers are like umpires. They" re a necessary evil.” 
On the other hand, he suggests that if critics and reviewers didn't 
exist to pick their way through the 30,000 new hardbacks that are pub- 
lished every year, “we would all drown in the amount of type that ts 
being thrown at us. As it is, we're supersaturated by media. We 
need the sorting out. In a way, a reviewer is running interference for 
the whole of civilization." 


Rara Graves 
Managing Editor 





‘A pretty good 
place to be from, 
and go back to’ 


Representative Everett Dirksen came 
home to his 18th Congressional District 
one summer day in 1944 to meet with a 
group of irate duck shooters in the dining 
room of the lesser of Pekin's two hotels, 
the Hlinois. What they wanted —and right 
then— was federal relief of some sort for a 
nearby lake. 

\s a very young reporter for the Pekin 
Daily Times, it was my first intimate look 
at Dirksen the politician. and I was over- 
whelmed. His performance — for there was 
a combination of tone and timing in all 
his moves that was distinctly theatrical 
—was superb. Before the fried catfish 
lunch all I could foresee was an angry, in- 
soluble confrontation. Bv. Dirksen first- 
named those men, seothed their anger, 
passed the rolls and butter, and left them 
smiling without having made a single 
promise he knew he could not keep. 

The techniques he used on the Tazewell 
County duck hunters, Everett. Dirksen 
years later used on Presidents of the Unit- 
ed States. 

When I arrived in Washington, he was 
reaching the peak of his power and fame. 
He greeted me with, "Well, look who came 
out of the woodwork, and from time to 
time afterward invited me to share a qui- 
et moment with him. It was tacitly un- 


by Richard B. Stolley 


derstood that we were not reporter and 
senator then, but rather what we also 
were, neighbors from Pekin having a back- 
fence chat. (Our family homes w ere a cou- 
ple of blocks apart. his being on Buena 
Vista—or "Beeyoona Vista," as we pro- 
nounced it. A «mall plaque was installed 
in the front yard a few years ago. mark- 
ing it as the senator's home.) 

We met usually in the back room of his 
Senate chambers: dim and cool, with big 
chairs and a refrigerator. Dirksen would 
take a drink or Sanka (sometimes preced- 
ed by a tablespoon of Maalox, for his per- 
petually upset stomach) and puff on his fil- 
ters. There was often a parade of visitors, 
usually other senators, mostly Republican 
but enough important Democrats to re- 
flect the political friendships Dirksen had 
so carefully and lovingly built up. 

He would graciously introduce me, of- 
ten as the onetime boyfriend of his daugh- 
ter Joy (now the wife of Tennessee Sen- 
ator Howard Baker Jr.), and because he 
was never under any circumstances able to 
use small words when big ones were avail- 
able, he would explain: “Yes, this boy 
spent a good deal of time in the old pa- 
rental establishment." (In his high school 
yearbook, under “Senior Diseases” Dirk- 
sen was listed as having “Big Worditus.” 
Diagnosis: “Absolutely Hopeless.”) 

He reminisced frequently, once recalling 
the advice he had given a young man who 
wanted to run for Congress in Illinois: 
"Get 100,000 cards, with a decent likeness 
and your name in big print «o the old folks 
can read it without their glasses. Then 
start out on shoe leather and push those 
cards— to farmers, potluck suppers, PTA 
meetings. Give 'em a card and a hand- 
shake, make a little conversation, then 


again support of civil rights legislation did 
little justice to the memory of the Illinois 
President. He was unruffled. Nobody, he 
suggested, would ever have had to explain 
to Lincoln the conservatism of his own 
home state—a conservatism that he ad- 
mitted he shared more often than not 
—and, even more important in a democ- 
racy like ours, faithfully represented. 

Occasionally our sessions were inter- 
rupted by telephone calls from the White 
House—nine of them once in a single day. 
Lyndon Johnson was calling to ask for 
votes, or advice, or sometimes just to gab 
with aman who understood his kind of pol- 
ics, Always, of course, I was gently 
shooed from the room, but never before 
being reminded again of the immense pow - 
er wielded by my aging, ailing friend. 

Dirksen’s nomination of Barry Goldwa- 
ter for the Presidency at the 1964 conven- 
tion was a great moment for him. And yet 
afterward, 1 found him in his hotel suite 
gazing wearily down upon the glorious 
bay, drained emotionally, curiously un- 
triumphant. He told of reading his speech 
in advance to Goldwater, and looking up 
at one point to find “this peddlers son” 
in grateful tears. His mood. even then. in- 
dicated that he sensed the futility of the 
Goldwater candidacy, but he had done 
what he could for a friend. 

In his later years, Dirksen said that he 
had found the freedom that every politi- 
cian dreams of, His political debts were 
paid —"even to the Chicago Tribune." He 
was no one's man but his own, free to cul- 
tivate his roses, to make political mistakes. 
be inconsistent. In spite of his health. he 
felt comfortable, at peace with himself. 

Dirksen always tried to be in Pekin for 


his mother-in-law’s birthday. This year it 
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la E ranking House Republicans, Representa- We talked about that once, about the i Frankly, it's beginning to geta little enjoy, Regular, King, Filter, Menthol 

< squeezing of so much of America into the mharraee ; : s ' 

^ embarrassing. or 101, you'll get four extra coupons 
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P 
tive Leslie Arends. 
j Sometimes Dirksen would talk about 
the man under whose spirit we all grow 
— ^ 
X Ml 
MADE IN PEKIN IL ment of his critics: that his on-again-off- 
A Logan Unland, the insurance man, and 
U. . - "Peach" Preston, the former postmaster 


—all old friend«— were there too as Ev- 


Seven years ago, Senator Dirksen returned to erett Dirksen went back to that’ pretty 
Pekin for some hoopla involving a Japanese ' 


name on the ballot, and say, "Why, that 
fellow looked pretty good to me. " He 
could not resist adding that the “fellow” 


Washington Post wanted to hire him to 
write a column. He said no thanks. he 
would return to “that littl old town.” 


cold and colossal urban centers, and this Ever since we puta coupon on all five in every carton 
man who had traveled the world said of Chesterfields, we can't keep one ona So now you know about the great 
Pekin: "It is a pretty good place to be pack long enough to shzw it to you. So Chesterfield coupon. The one worth 
from, and to go back to." you'll have to settle for the bare facts stealing. Chances are you're wondering 
about the Chesterfield coupon that's what it looks like. 
SO valuable it's worth stealing May we suggest you buy a pack of 
For one thing, Chesterfield coupons Chesterfields—any Chesterfields. 
are redeemable three ways: for You'll get a great cigarette, and a 
gifts, cash, or they can be combined coupon to match it. We hope. 
with any participating trading stamps. 
(1 coupon equals 4 stamps.) 
Since some of you will be so anxious 
to choose from the 1000 beautiful 
items in our Luxury Merchandise Cata- 
log, we've also included an exclusive 
Speed-Redemption Plan. It allows you to 
get some of your favorites in a hurry 
by combining coupons with a bit of cash 
And whatever Chesterfield taste you 


up in that part of the land — Abraham Lin- 


coln. Judge Lincoln had once sat in our 


courthouse. Dirksen collected portraits of He was buried in the flat prairie out east 


him, books about him, even needlepoint of town, in à new cemetery which runs 
alongside Milo Miller's dairy farm. The 
Vice President of the United States led the 


mourners. But Editor McNaughton and 


depicting scenes in his life. 


I once mentioned to Dirksen an argu- 


: good place" for the last time. 
girls? softball team and was photographed 3 > 


leaning out of a mislabeled ricksha. 





People have told us it looks like five or six 
thousand dollars. 
And naturally we're flattered. 
But let's understand each other right off. 
The Monte Carlo is not an expensive car. 
Not compared to other fine cars anyway. 
The revealing truth is: If you can afford a 
Chevy, you can afford a Monte Carlo. 
Which by itself is pretty good reason to run 
right out and buy one. But wait. There are more. 
For instance you'll be able to say to 
your friends and neighbors: “You 
wouldn't believe what a great car 
my Monte Carlo is to drive." 
It's true. 
The trim design and 
tidy dimensions 
B make Monte Carlo 
J| one of the world's 
jJ more maneuverable 
Z) luxury cars. (Wheel- 
base is 116 inches.) 
And its 350-cubic-inch 
V8 makes it one of the 
more spirited. 
Soifyouthink Monte Carlo 
is just another pretty face, 
you're in for a happy surprise. 
Power disc brakes, deep twist car- 
peting, electric clock, new higher inten- 
sity headlamps, Astro Ventilation, Full Coil 
suspension, fiberglass-belted tires: They're all 
on the base car. 
(Obviously the base car is not very base.) 
Monte Carlo. 
Chevrolet's whole new field of one. 
The first car of its kind even 
us guys who work for a living 
can swing. 
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On the move: The Chevrolet '70s. 





Our big one: 


1970 Caprice. Eighteen shining feet of rich 
looking, rich riding, incredibly comfortable automobile. 

Here’s what we did. 

We took an already elegant grille and gave it an 
even more expensive look. 

We put on new wheel covers that are matched to 
the color of the car. 

We installed a vigorous new 250-hp engine so you'll 
move with all the more assurance. 

We made power disc brakes and fiberglass-belted 
tires on 15-inch wheels standard. 

We now offer you things like: Headlights that 
stay on until you're safely in the house. 

And a radio antenna you 
can't even see. 

We did all that and more. 

And we did it just for you. 

Now aren't you going to 
feel guilty if you don't go 
down to your Chevy dealer's 
and drive a new Caprice? I 
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Our tough one: 


1970 Chevelle SS 396. 

Tough means we built even more car into the car 

We built steel guard beams into the doors. 

The tires have fiberglass belts in them now to help 
keep them from squirming. 

There’s a beefy new back bumper with a black resil- 
ient panel and built-in taillights. There are 12 new colors. 

And 25 additional horses under the hood. 

You can order our new Cowl Induction Hood (shown) 
with the big inlet door that opens and shuts automatically 
to deliver extra air to the engine. (The pins are included.) 

As for the power disc brakes, the taut suspension, 

the F70 x 14 white-lettered wide ovals, the sport 
wheels, the black accents, the SS badges: 
They’re all part of the SS package. 
And your Chevy dealer has it all. 


Putting you first, keeps us first. 
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GALLERY 


, Hartmann 
tried to get beyond 
» and texture-—-these fa- 
miliar elements of photography 


into ihe fourth dimension, time.’ 



















If other beers 

took as much time 
and care to brew, 
would they taste 
as good as 
Budweiser? 
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(That's an 
interesting 
question.) 
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Before youre 


knee-deep 
in trouble 


install a new 


flameless 
electric 


water heater! 


* Fast, economical 

* Quiet, no flame 

* No pilot, no flue 

* Fits almost anywhere 

* Plenty of hot water 
all the time 

While there's still time, 


call your electric utility 
company. 


The Flameless 
Electric Water 
Heater is todays 
matchless value 


Live Better Electrically 
Edison Electric Institute 
750 Third Ave., N.Y., N. Y. 10017 
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LIFE BOOK REVIEW 


A 420-Second Review 
of an 83,000-Page-a-Minute Book 


y 
Wi. comes the wav of an Irving 


Wallace scholar is vot all «neers and 
snickers. Because Irving Wallace is 
constantly being paid hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for books before 
he writes them, Lire decided that it 
was only fair to pay me for review- 
ing his latest book before I read it. 
Not pay me hundreds of thousands, 
of course, The standard price for 

a Lire book review is $18.50, plus 

the employes’ rate on purchasing 

The LIFE Book of Squids Once 

I had the money and the squid 
book in hand, | decided not to 
bother to read Wallace's latest, 
Why be a sucker? 

"But that’s dishonest.” my 
wife, the Conscience of Grove 
Street, said. "Wallace mav take 
the money beforehand, but at 
least he writes his books.” 

“I'm no longer entirely con- 
vinced of that,” I said, “Uveseen 
Truman Capote discussing the 
Great Issues on a couple of tele- 
vision talk shows lately, and Fm 
beginning to think he writes Ir- 
ving Wallace's books. The only 
thing | havent figured out is who 
writes Trunan Capote’s books.” 

"What's the book called?” ahe 
asked, 

"I haven't the foggiest.” I 
said, cheerfully, fingering my 
newly earned cash as | glanced 
at some full-page color shots of South 
Atlantic squid bathing their young 

“The Seren Minutes," she said, 
hoisting it, with the help of a neigh- 
bor. from the coffee table, where it 
had been lying in hundreds of thon- 
sands of pages (Wallace i$ paid a dol- 
lar a page) of tightly packed galley 
proofs—a lump as leaden as the Wal- 
lace prose I had plowed through m 
the interest of x holarship. before I 
got smart., 

“Seven minutes is obviously the 
critical period in a spleen-transplant 
operation," I said. “The hero doesn't 
know whether he can honestly ace ept 
the Nobel Prize for his spleen-trans- 
plant work because the passion. and 
anger that allowed him to overcome 
the last obstacles to his research may 


have come from a transplanted spleen 


THE SEVEN MINUTES 
by IRVING WALLACE 
(Simon & Schuster, lnc ) $7.95 


that, unbeknownst to the Nobel 
Committee, he has in hia very own 
hody—a spleen that once belonged to 
his closest colleague, a man who dicd 
of apoplexy when he thought (incor- 
rectly) he had discovered that a col- 
league had stolen his spleen-trans- 
plant research.” 


“But you haven't even read it," she 


msasted, “How can vou summarize it 
from its title?" 

"Its merely a matter of knowing 
one’s field," I said, in my most schol. 
arly tone, “The only other possibility 
is that the Cubans have one undiscov- 
ered missile hase, from which they in- 
tend to destrov hundreds of thou- 
sands of Cuban counterrevolutionar- 
ies by obliterating Miami, The Presi- 
dent of the United States, the first 
full-blooded Cherokee to hold that of- 
fice, has only seven minutes to find the 
hase, militarily or diplomatically, if 
he's to prevent the attack. (It's taken 
for granted that the destruction. of 
Miami should be prevented; the issue 
is never judged on its merits.) The role 
of the Russian ambassador is written 
in a way that makes it a natural for 


Raquel Welch.” 


“Pll grant you that these are the 
kind of subjects for which Wallace is 
renowned," she said, an odd, stilted 
tone coming into her voice. “But are 
these not the plots to which the read- 
ers of our country pay heed? For what 
wrong to society is there in dealing 
with an important paste by fittue ap- 
proximately 10,000 (hy most esti- 

mates) unsurprising facts on that 
issue and allof the quotations the 
Beverly Hills Public Library has 
on that iasue into a six- or ewht- 
hundred-thousand-page novel 
with a zippy plot? I am remind- 
ed of what Dr. Johnson said 
about research: ‘Research , is 
. . the—* ” 

"Stop!" I shouted. Sometimes, 
in moments of stress, ahe begin 
to talk like an Irving Wallace 
character—an occupational dis- 
ability of a Wallace scholars 
wife. “TU read at. Ull read it." 

“That won't be necessary,” 
she said. “Uve figured it ont. 
There are only seven minutes left 
until the Academy Award for 
Beat Actress 1s announced, and 
we learn about each of the nom- 
Hes —her secrets, her dreams, 
her endless research into the me- 
chanies of the Academy Award 
nominations,” 

“That would be called The Os- 
enr," E snapped, a bit impatient 

with her attempt to move into my 
field 

“Maybe seven minutes is how long 
it took him to write it.” she guessed 

‘How many people do you know 
who can write $3,000 pages a min- 
ute?” | asked sarcastically 

“I think I lave it,” she said, “Sev- 
en minutes is how long Wallace and 
his wife will laugh when they realize 
that for writing it he gets hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and for making 
fun of it vou get $18.50 and a reduced 
rate on The LIFE Rook of Squids; 

What comes the way of an Irving 
Wallace scholar is mostly *neers amil 


snickers, 
Mr Triliin, squid fancier and New York- 


er writer, wrote his review in exactly 


even minutes 


by Calvin Trillin 





An oil for cars that . 
don't get enough exercise. 
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f you do a lot of stop and go driving, your car needs 
extra protection. It's the kind of driving that causes harmful 
deposits to build up in your engine. 

Quaker State Motor Oil has a natural ability to resist 
engine wear that's caused by these deposits. 

Every drop is refined from 100% Pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil. This oil is free from many impurities, 
like tars and asphalts, even before it's refined. | 

We start with the world's finest oil. And 
then we improve it even more. So if you can't 
give your car enough exercise, why not give 


it Quaker State Motor Oil. 
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Clubtails. 


We canned ıt like it is. | 


Inside every can, you'll find three honest-to- 
goodness fresh cocktails. Liquor and all. 

They don't taste homemade. They're mixed pro- 
fessionally, With the finest ingredients we can lay 
our hands on. Like Smirnoff Vodka for the Vodka 
Martinis, Gimlets and Screwdrivers. 

And because the cans are aluminum, they chill 
faster. All you do is flip open and serve. Whenever 
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you're ready, we are. Wherever you are. 

The best thing are the nine delicious flavors: 
Extra-Dry Martini, Vodka Martini, Manhattan, 
Vodka Gimlet, Daiquiri, Screwdriver, Whiskey 
Sour, Margarita and Mai-Tai. 

Only we call them Clubtails. Because they're so 
much easier, quicker and better than cocktails. 

“TIl drink to that.” 
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THE CLUB, COCKTAILS, 25-48 PROOF. THE CLUB DISTILLING CO. HARTFORD CONN 


MOVIE REVIEW 


Rexand Dick 
in a Sick 
Gay Flick 


STAIRCASE 
with Rex Harrison 
and Richard Burton 


T... is a big one that got away. A 
big what? lm not sure. Maybe a big 
glowing ganglion of revelation, may- 
be just a big sick clot of now 

Whatever it is, Staircase got away 
from Stanley Donen, the American 
director who made it, and got away 
so clean that most customers will sec 
nothing here but a campy romp in 
whieh Rex Harrison and Richard 
Burton, two of the screen more cel. 
ebrated symbols of virility, are cast 
as a couple of sad old queens, But Do- 
nen (Singin' in the Rain, Funny Face, 
Tico for the Road) isn't all to blame. 
Staircase also got aw ay from Charles 
Dyer, the brilliant English dramatist 
who wrote both the play and the 
screenplay upon which the picture is 
based, 

Dyer's script is a shapeless gale of 
invective that blows for 96 minutes 
without intermission and really stuffs 
your ear with verbal litter. Even so, 
Ud like to suggest, above all to those 
flm buffs who don't mind wading 
through a mess to scavenge a special 
experience, that the litteris literature, 
If you put all the picces together you 
get a poem that sounds strangely like 
a "cream 

Its à scream of despair, and it ris- 
es from a ratty little two-seater bar- 
bershop in a London slum. Beside one 
chair stands Harry (played by Bur- 
ton), a teary old dear who has lost 
his teeth but still has his Mum. And 
all day long that bedridden bonebag 
(played by Cathleen Nesbitt) does 
nothing but munch her gums, yellow 
ber sheets and grin at her morbidly 
devoted son with a mouth that looks 
like a thumbhole in a pot of suet 

Beside the other chair stands Char- 
lie (played by Harrison), a testy twit 
who pads his cod, sports a set of legs 
“like fonled parrots perches,” fancies 
hunself an actor because he once ap- 
peared in a television commercial, and 
against all the evidence sustains de. 
lusions of prospective grandeur. 
“God, for à parade of swans down a 
lane of diamonds,” he blurts, “instead 
of paper boats in a dirty bucket!” 


Charlie and Harry have been to- 


gether for 30 years off and on, but they 
are comparatively unsophisticated 
about the tie that binds them. All 
they really know ts that they stay to- 
rether and bicker bitterly. Charlie 
plays the nursery tyrant, Harry plays 
the heavy mother, When Harry con- 
tracts a scalp disease and loses his 
hair, Charlie taunts him without mer: 
cy. (“Bend your head. You've a pim- 
ple on top. Seen it? Looks like Cle- 
opatra’s titty.") When Charlie is 
served with a summons for dawdling 
about in drag, Harry mothers hnn 
without mercy. (“I'm frightened too, 
about the trial, Charlie. But FI come 
with you, so you won't he alone." ) 
In the end, both realize in horror that 
they are truly bound. together until 
death do them part—by the fear of 
loneliness that casts out love, by the 


supple silver cord of compulsion, 


WB... script is formidably disso- 
nant and disheveled, but with a lit- 
tle forethought and a large pair of scia- 
sors Director Donen could have made 
much better sense of it than he has. 
Even for a verbal medium like the 
theater, the play's rhetoric is bother- 
somely busy; on the screen, where one 
sneer is worth a thousand similes, it 
keeps the actors talking so hard they 
hardly have time to act, let alone re- 
act. Poor Rex and Richard. They 
smirk and simper and primp and loll 
with professional aplomb, but in their 
eyes you can read a nagging dread 
that the public won't really under- 
stand they ure only playing parts. 
They needn't have worried. Instead 
of Harry and Charlie, two real and 
damaged human beings, most cus- 
tomers will simply see Slick Dick and 
Sexy Rexy doing a swish skit. Do- 
nen's casting coup may have charmed 
the bankers but it has spoiled his mo- 
tion picture. And that is a shame, be- 
cause Staircase has some quiet and 
beautiful things to say about how it 
feels to he what is generally known 
as gay . 

“L tried, you know, Mum," Harry 
says glumly, “Used to wear long 
scarves and rub me handa when any- 
one mentioned beer; and chuckled in 
dark brown when they asked, *Are 
you courting?’ Then I started getting 
those headaches Never mind. 
Life's just two separate piles. "The 
women with their bodies all private 
on one side, and the men on another 
side, You're supposed to whoop from 
one to the other: and if God's given 
you enough bounce, Bob's your un- 
cle! And if not— just those two piles, 
Nothing down the middle,” 


Mr. Darrach, a free-lance writer, was 
formerly TIME movie critic 


by Brad Darrach 


Medico —— 
2'4 inch ?* 
filters 


Ilustrated 
GOLD CREST dark claret $11 
(light café finish $12.50) 


give pleasure and peace of mind 


FILTER PIPES 


66-baffle absorbent replaceable Medico Fil- 
ters trap juices, tars, nicotine —keep your 
mouth cleaner, cooler. Change filter and your 
pipe is clean. Selected, imported briar; nylon 
bits guaranteed bite-proof. 


For beautiful color catalog, Write Medico, 745 Fifth Are, 
NY. 10022, Dept, L-20. Please enclose 100 for haadiing- 
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MEDICO FILTERS 10 for 10€ 
Menthol-Cool or Charcoal 
10 for 15¢ 


Ventilator Guardsman Jet Stream 
$1.95 $6.95 gs.50 


Ever-Dri Ancient Bruyere Leather 

$7.95 $2.50 Covered $12.50 
Meerechaum Meerechaum 
Lined $13.50 Lined $17.50 


Sterling Silrer Filigree $25 
Meerachaum Lined $30 
Pipe Rest in each Crest Gift Box 


Other Medico Filter Pipes $3.50 up. Prices higher outside U.S A. 


MEDICO * World's Largest Selling Pipes 





Pontiacs 70s 
This is 

the way its 
going to be. 


U Pontiac does it again. Again. 


Take that 1970 Bonneville. Big, bold, stylish 
Looking every bit like it owns the next 10 years. 


And it just might. 


What with the out-of-sight looks and the 360-hp., 
455-cube V-8 as standard fare, who's to argue? 
Especially if he opens a door. 


Pontiac's plushest interior yet A whole array of 
new fabrics and designs straight out of the 
fashion pages. Now, isn't that the way you want 
luxury to be? 


But suppose this is your year to really fly high? 
Strap yourself into the cockpit of a '70 Grand 
Prix. Start the engine. (You can order up toa 
370-hp. mover.) And prepare for flight. The ride. 
The handling. The performance. All there. And 
that's the way driving should be. 


Then theres the way fun is going to be. Pontiac's 
new LeMans Sport. To look at it, you'd think we 
started from scratch. And you'd be darn near 
right. (Some of the gaskets and such are hold- 
overs.) It's new on the outside. New on the in- 
side. And wait'll you drive it. (Especially if you 
order the 400-cube V-8.) 


GTO? Oboy! If the sight of it doesn't turn you on, 
the sound of it will. Order it with the new, low- 
restriction performance exhaust. And listen 
Listen to the standard 400-cube V-8. Or the new 
455-cube V-8 with automatic box you can order 
Or specify the 400-cube, 370-hp. Ram Air IV. 
Sweet music. GTO. Now called The Humbler. 
For obvious reasons 


So if you want to see the way it's going to be, see 
your Pontiac dealer. There's no other way. 


We take 
the fun of driving 
seriously. 
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REVIEW 


A ‘Survival 
Artist in a 
Time of Death 


THE RECKONING 
by RICHARD M. ELMAN 
(Charles Scribner s Sons) $5 95 


T. corpse heaps of the concentra- 
tion camp lie athwart all the cross- 
roads of modern history. Stubbornls 
refusing to be buried, they are an un- 
explainable, odious fact which all the- 
orws of human nature, all proud sum. 
mations of man's progress are rudely 
doomed to bump into 

We have rubbed our noses in their 
bleu statistics, We have made all 
the evstarts of mea culpa taught us 
bt ous highly sophisticated sense of 
zudt. Sul those corpses— they re- 
mix too qauseatingly strong in our 
nostrils to be ghosts— will not go 
away, 

After a quarter of a century, what 
is there left to say? At the word 


“genocide” we have become condi- 


The best-selling 
peaches 
in the world. 


One of 174 success stories. 


tioned to feel horror and, even more 
horrible, a certain buzzing boredom 
commonly rationalized as the banal- 
ity of evil—that defense mechanism 
cowardly signaling: "Switch off." We 
fail again and again to rise to the 
meaning —or meaninglessness —of the 
tragedy, and those artists who labor 
to move us to more than apathy or 
hysteria share in this failure. 

Perhaps success, if it could be 
called that, is impossible. But no one 
has come much closer than Richard 
M. Elman in The Reckoning, the final 
volume of a trilogy centering about a 
family of Hungarian Jews just before 
the Nazis knocked on their door in 
1944. 

In the first two novels, The 28th 
Day of Elul and Lilo's Diary, Elman 
displayed a natural but risky tenden- 
cy to underline—to amass horror, as 
if it were a raw material, in order to 
produce horror in the reader, or at 
least a little all-purpose shock. Sca- 
tology and sexual detail were intro- 
duced rather as if they were the lit- 
erary equivalents to genocide. 

In The Reckoning, the whole tone 
is quieter, the concentration on the or- 
dinary daily event so convincing that 
one might think Elman had forgotten 
the monstrous end to his story. No 
fear. He has simply mastered what 
might be called, with a shudder, the 
artists first law of genocide: patho- 
logical history seems "real" only 


when it is connected to what Freud 


called the psy chopathology of cy ery- 
day life. 

The Reckoning is the journal of a 
middle-aged, middle-class man cruis- 
ing at half-speed through a dullish 
provincial existence. Newman Yago- 
dah, an economist, has piled up a com- 
fortable fortune with the help of his 
wife's money and a doggedness curi- 
ously like indifference, To be similarly 
halfhearted as a husband and a father 
is to fail, and Newman has been that 
kind of failure, arriving at “a kind of 
terrible stand-off” with his family. 

He is one of those moral dilettantes 
who move through the world fretful- 
ly trying on roles for size. He plays 
at being a political liberal, working 
on a book called The Abolition of Pov- 
erty. He plays at being a lover with a 
cafe waitress, He even plays at being 
RI Jew. 

By his own description, Newman 
is a "survival artist," His motto 
rcads: "Never again to suffer." Cyn- 
ically he writes off life as a "ball of 
mirrors" in which “my function was 
to dissemble and deceive.” 

Yet, like all mirror men, Newman 
knows the petty anguish of the two- 
dimensional, the ill-defined—those 
who are never quite there even as lov- 
ers. Clever, energetic, unhandicapped 
by scruples, he is capable of anything. 
But in his instance, that means ca- 
pable of nothing. He is a terrifying il- 


Our peas 
are wrinkle-free. 
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SWEET PEAS 


One of 174 success stories. 


lustration of Kafka's epigram: "There 
is a goal but no way to it. What we 
call the way is hesitation," 

Absolutely flexible himself, New- 
man could not believe the Nazis were 
for real. Surely they could be adjust- 
ed to—merely one more case of anti- 
Semitism-as-usual. When he learns 
otherwise, he tries to buy his escape 
—to bargain his private way out of 
history. So, almost inevitably, the 
professional deceiver ends up deceiv- 
ing himself. 

What The Reckoning dares to make 
compassionately clear is that New- 
man was cut off from life long before 
the Nazis appeared. ** We relicarse to- 
morrow's death even today," wrote 
Nelly Sachs, that poet laureate of 
genocide. Can one say that the living 
death of Newman Yagodah is as trag- 
ic as the end that awaits him? Yes, 
For Elman's brilliant work of indirec- 
tion is to make it all one: "So end- 
ing flows to beginning" (Nelly Sachs 
again). 

The concentration camp with 
corpse heap remains offstage—the 
Other Room, the room we shall nev- 
er visit. We don't need to. Death has 
been in our mind and heart from tlic 
first page—the agonizing absence 
that is the novel's real presence. 


Mr. Maddocks is book editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor. 


by Melvin Maddocks 
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Compare taste. . compare quality . . . compare price. Comparison will prove 
that you can save as much as $3.00 per quart when you buy Phillips Scotch. 
The reason: Phillips imports Scotch in barrels, and bottles in the U.S.A. The 
money saved on taxes and shipping is passed on to you. Enjoy finest qual- 
ity, and savings, too, with the other 23 premium products in the Phillips 
family of good spints. Ask for Phillips by name. 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISK v n5 & 100 PROOF, IMPORTED LONDON ORY on 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Nightmare 
World of 
John Hawkes 


LUNAR LANDSCAPES 
by JOHN HAWKES 
(New Directions) $5.95 


PAP it seems that all of 
contemporary American fiction, like 
Caesar's Gaul, can be divided into 
three parts: genito-urinary realism, 
black humor, and John Hawkes. 

Since Hawkes began writing 20 
years ago (the earliest work in this 
retrospective collection of six stories 
and three novellas is  Charicari, 
1950), U.S. fictional territory has 
been extended in every direction by 
some of the meanest, loveliest, dirt- 
iest, funniest writers ever to make 
American out of English. Updike, 
Roth, Salinger, Purdy, Barth, Selby 
have told us almost everything—with 
illustrations. But the neo-Gothic 
claim originally staked by John 
Hawkes stands virtually untouched 
by anyone else, 

The dark nether world Hawkes sur- 
veys in such early novels as The Can- 
nibal and The Beetle Leg and sketch- 
es in the shorter works of Lunar Land- 
scapes corresponds to our own world 
physically. But through a fusion 
of imagination and occult literary 
techniques— distortion, hallucina- 
tion, necrophilic metaphor— Hawkes 
creates a new anti-real world that 
makes a black romance of the fact 
world we live in, The Hawkes world 
is terrifying, like a mob with picks and 
torches. It's beautiful, like a collapsed 
span of bridge or a tenement after a 
day under the ball—a world as filled 
with secret messages as a book of 
suicide notes, 

But to label Hawkes with despair 
is too casy. "I want to... maintain 
the truth of the fractured picture,” 
he once said, *. . . but always to cre- 
ate and to throw into new light our 
potential for violence and absurdity 
as well as for graceful action," What 
saves his work from mere death cel- 
ebration is the brilliance of creation. 
Hawkes writes as though under the 
guard of Thomas Wolfe's dark angel. 
His language glows with a cold, orac- 
ular luminescence: images retrieved 
from an ice age of the emotions, 

Toread John Hawkes profitably re- 
quires the kind of attention one re- 
serves for higher mathematics. His 
prose is only slightly less difficult to 
paraphrase than an Auden villanelle. 


Beginning with the simplest situa- 
tions, his fictions soon explode with 
showers of gorgeous rhetoric and pos- 
sibilities, In Charirari the primary 
event is matrimony, A 40-year-old 
bridegroom flees from family and 
marriage into madness, But Hawkes 
promptly turns the novella into an ar- 
cane comedy about the wickedness of 
caste, the debasement of sex, the am- 
biguities of identity. Or so I think. 

The Oicl and The Goose on the Grave, 
the other longer pieces in Lunar Land- 
scapes, juxtapose the real and the fan- 
tastic, scramble lyricism and tragedy, 
but they return far more than Cha- 
riearí. Both laid in Italy, they are 
fractured visions of terror. In The Orel 
a medieval citadel is ruled by the nar- 
rator, who is a hangman, dictator, 
sexual predator and, in his brain, 
an owl. Hawkes distorts scenes, shuf- 
fles characters, twists circumstances. 
Finally he has rearranged his slides 
to create a fantasy of totally debased 
Christianity complete with doomed 
Christ figure, grotesque last supper, 
and black benediction. The Goose on 
the Grave is Hawkes's modern corol- 
lary of The Oicl. Here the monster is 
warfare. The victim is humanity. Sur- 
rogate for us all is an orphan boy who 
wanders across the ruins of a war- 
raped civilization in search of his 
mother. 


X: Hawkes dreams nightmares 
through most of Lunar Landscapes, he 
lifts them once in A Little Bit of the 
Old Slap and Tickle to reveal the lov- 
er of life behind his quarrels with 
monstrous human behavior. Sparrow, 
the lance corporal, returns to the sea- 
side where his wife and kids live 
among “fotillas of landing boats for- 
ever beached.” Amid the old ammu- 
nition boxes and muddy suspension 
of encrusted guns and vehicles, Spar- 
row and his woman conduct rituals 
of human renewal and regeneration. 
There's too little of this maturer 
Hawkes fabulism in Lunar Land. 
scapes. Too much of the younger 
Hawkes recording graves, butchering 
lambs, watching vultures, He has 
grown wiser since these earlier discov- 
erties. But the essential John Hawkes 
is gloriously present, wandering 
through the machinery of the psyche, 
creating with language an imagina- 
tive world superior in terror, decay 
and sensual opulence to the one we 
live in. Hawkes's biography sounds 
like a Wasp statistie: 44, professor at 
Brown, married and four kids, Amer- 
ican Field Service in World War IL. 
But this student of Joyce and liter- 
ary heir of Menninger invokes the 
magic of literature. He augurs light 
from darkness. The fact is that John 
Hawkes is a magus, the Gothic sor- 
cerer of modern American letters. 


by Webster Schott 


Where to 
people who care 
about people 


Industry’s recruitment and training of the hard-core un- 
employed might be solely profit-motivated . . . if people were. 
But people aren't. 

And people are the essence of any industry. In the auto- 
motive industry, for example, there are about one million 
people. They care a great deal about other people. And they 
bring their feeling to work. 

Visit Detroit. You'll see people working very hard to 
achieve a high standard of living. But you'll also see the 
hard-core unemployed learning how to earn . . . and being 
paid in the process. And you'll see something else. Auto- 
makers care about an individual's security, his development, 
his problems. 


To believe that profit is the only motive is to underestimate 
people. Look at all the white collars and blue collars active as 
volunteers in local and national welfare programs, in every 
kind of charitable fund drive, in church and PTA work, 
fraternal and service club projects, YMCA and YWCA, 
scouting, Headstart programs, Big Brothers, Little Leagues, 
and a great deal more. 

We know. Directly or indirectly, Republic Steel Corporation 
serves almost every American business and industry. The 
automakers are a good example. We create steels that 
help make automobiles evermore dependable, more re- 
sistant to corrosion and wear, more beautiful from every 
point of view. 

Give the people in business and industry your support. 
They've been creating jobs in America for a long time. It 
takes more than good intentions. It takes economic means, 
imagination, and an abundance of people who care about 
people. 


You Can Take the Pulse of Progress at 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 44101 
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How a new Hamilton 
washer and dryer can get 
a marriage off on the 


right foot. 


And keep it that way. 


At Hamilton, we don't think a washer and 
dryer should ever really come between you 
and your husband. That's why we build ours 
so they're easier on you. So you'll have more 
time for him. It's also why we build them to 
last. So they'll be easier on your budget. For 
example, both our washer and dryer have a 
unique suspension system that minimizes 
noise. Wear. And repairs. 

Our washer has a special cycle for every 
kind of fabric. Plus an exclusive, new Soak 


Selector for all the new enzyme-active pre- 


soaks. There's even a special Diaper Rinse. A 
unique wash-water cool down for de- 
wrinkling no-iron garments. Ten complete 
rinses. And automatic bleach and fabric con- 
ditioner dispensers. 

The matching dryer gives you all the tem- 
peratures and cycles you need for safe, gentle 
drying. It also “irons out” wrinkles from per- 
manent press fabrics. And shuts itself off 
when your clothes are dry enough. 

Hamilton. It’s all the washer and dryer you 
really need. No unnecessary frills. No hard-to- 
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understand gimmicks, And no nonsense. 
Just something you and your husband can 
live with happily ever after. 


»Yavseftfoyx. 


The no-nonsense 
washer and dryer. 
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Hamilton Appliance Division, Franklin Manufacturing Company, St. Cloud; Minnesota 56301 = 





McMasters. 
The drink of the 
stingy rich. 


There are certain advantages to being rich. 
For one thing, you don't have to impress any- 
body with how rich you are. So you can act 
stingy. And get richer. 

When it comes to liquor, the stingy rich 
don't squander their money on expensive 
bottles with fancy labels, They put their money 
where it counts, In taste. 


That's why they choose McMaster’s® im- 
ported Scotch. It's made like and tastes like 
expensive Scotches. And McMaster’s® im- 
ported Canadian. As fine a Canadian as you'll 
find at any price. 

Go on. Serve McMaster's Canadían and 
McMaster's Scotch. Your friends won't think 
you're stingy. Just rich. 


The bare midriff. 
A mans just not built for it. 


Get rid of it. Put on a Jockey? 
Power-Knit® T-shirt. It doesn't 
do a disappearing act when 
you wash it. The extra-long tail 
stays long, wash after wash. 
That's because it's made with 
more soft absorbent cotton. 

A lot more. 


And this T-shirt fits better 
right from the start. 
The sleeves and shoulders 


are knit to fit a man. Neck and 
shoulder seams are taped to 
keep their shape. 

You won't worry about a 
plunging neckline either. 
Jockey Power-Knit T-shirts 
have a sag-proof, reinforced 
Seamfree® collar. 

The Jockey Power-Knit 
shirt. 3 for $5.00. The man's 
T-shirt. And there's no 
mistaking it. It has the Jockey 
boy on the label. 


Otni mi*1vqA9, eC mide, BRITT On TIS mà Praa OF Coon T, map. 


Look alive...feel alive. Brighten up your wardrobe with Jockey* underwear at fine stores now. 
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At least talk to each other. & ATST 


To communicate is the beginning of understanding, 
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How good is your group life insurance 
the day after you leave your job? 


Breathe easy. With most contracts 
you're automatically covered for 31 
days after you leave your job. In addi- 
tion, if you want to take out a life 
insurance policy on your own, the in- 
surance company handling yourgroup 
contract is obligated to insure you for 
the same amount of protection at the 
regular rate for a person your age. 
And without a physical examination. 

Working with millions of policy- 
owners as we do, we discovered that 
people know too little about life insur- 
ance. So we wrote a booklet. The 
Bankers Life Handbook. And it's yours 
for the asking. 

It clears up many of the mysteries 
and misunderstandings about life in- 
Surance by answering questions like 
UM |! miss a payment, do I lose my 
insurance?" and "Are life insurance 
proceeds taxable to my estate?" 

It telis in simple, everyday language 


what to look for. What to look out for. 
How to save money. It might even help 
you uncover benefits you didn't know 
you had coming in a policy you al- 
ready own. 

To know what you should know 
about life insurance, write for a free 
copy of The Bankers Life Handbook. 
Or ask your Bankers/ifeman for one. 
He's in the telephone directory. That's 
The Bankers Life. The big one. From 
Des Moines. 


Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, la. 50307 
Please send me my free copy ot 


‘The Bankers Life Handbook.” 133 
Name. 
Address 
CN 
State 
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LIVE THE CAREFREE ELECTRIC WAY. 


Make the greatest 


cooking discovery since fire. 
The incredible Amana /-Radarange Microwave Oven. 


It sizzles a hamburger in 60 seconds, does a 5-pound roast in 37% minutes, 
cuts most cooking times 75%-the flameless electric way. 


Now from Amana, a totally new way to cook, defrost, or 
reheat food—The Radarange Oven, world’s first portable microwave 
oven. Because the Amana Radarange Oven is portable you can 
enjoy cool, quick cooking wherever you want in your home. Plug it 
in anywhere, operates on standard 115-volt outlet, uses no more 
electricity than a fry pan. 

Just push a button—set a timer—and fast, microwave energy 
cooks food deliciously in a fraction of the time you're used to. 

Cleanup is a snap. You cook on glass, china or paper, and 
clean the oven with a damp cloth. And there's no grease film on 
kitchen walls. 

Amana Radarange Oven fits easily on kitchen counter (just 15" 
high, 2934" wide, 174" deep overall). 
Make the quick-cooking 
portable Amana Radarange Oven 


your own discovery forthe whole Amana. 


family. It's another giant step 
forward . . . electrically. Re LO 


See your Amana Dealer microwaveloven 


or write Ann MacGregor, Backed by a century-old tradition of fine craftsmanship. 


Dept. FF, Amana, 
lowa 59903. 


Amana Refrigeration, Inc., Amana, lowa. 
Subsidiary of Raytheon Company. 


Live Better 
Electrically 


Edison Electrsc Institute 
^ 750 Third Ave, NY. N Y. 10017 


This Gold Medallion identifies a home where 
everything's electric, including the heat. 





See a Moenique this week-end 


We call this faucet at these model homes: 


e TM MICHIGAN 
Washburn Custom Homes Valley Wood Apartments Princeton Estates 
oeni u i B G-11217 North Saginaw Rd. 17345 Middlebelt By W.R. & F. Builders 
| Clio, Michigan Livonia, Michigan 46151 Grand Rapids, Mich, 49508 


A ( It’s quite a handle. ) 4 : | Cranbrook Centro Apts Apple Hill Estates Alpine Estates 


33 Southheld Road Wesley Beebe, Builder 2756 Pohens 
AT Michigan 48075 5214 McKinley Road Grand Rapids, Mich. 49426 
Flushing, Michigan 

Rivera Terrace Apartments Jake pont a 
24000 East JeMerson Dave Pink Builder, Inc 3825 Bruce Drive 

This handle helps you in St Clair Shores. Mich. 48080 Venoy Garden Apartments Grandville, Michigan 49418 

and out of the tub. Warren and Venoy Roads 

Hatherly Village Westland, Mictwgan Chirco Homes 
By Vineyard Homes 51808 Mound Road 


I higan 48087 
35321 Hehe n eave A. D Brooks. Inc Ubca, Michigan 4808 
Storing o 5241 Planheld NE 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 49505 Chirco Homes 

Kingsviow Manor Apartments 
6401-25 Mile Road 
Washington, Mech, 48094 


Mermi Homes, Inc 

21513 Harper 

St Clair Shores, Mich. 48080 Curtis Building Company 
Nottingham West 
Country Club Orve, 

Nottingham West 35666 Vargo Veeneman & Van Enk 

aerea West of Wayne Road, North 2311 Sylvan S.E 

The ens gives you jes Livonia, Michig of Six Mile Grand Rapids, Mich, 49506 
€ water temperalu 


- Livonia, Mich 48154 
Se x dal Rosa & Renee ead Dykhouse and Apol Builders 
or Sam. Inc 7061 Willard SE 
à ch 
Birmingham and Bioomlield Gallery of Kilchens Grand Rapids, Mich. 49508 
Hills. Michigan 5243 Plainfield, NE 
770 S Adams—Suite 109 Grand Rapids, Mich, 49505 y ape i 
Birmingham, Mich. 48011 M M. Sc "e vilde 
Percy M Nelson Inc EL prone e 
R.J Smith Custom Homes — 4090 Wesi Maple a g 
Marador Subdivision Birmingham, Mich. 48010 
soap. There's even 545 Shady Lane Briar Hill Construction 
room for your shampoo Marine City, Michigan 48039 4915 S. Airport Road 
container here, Robert H Pastor Company Bridgeport, Michigan 48722 
c 25544 Plymouth Road 
~ Clover Construction N 
Lift this E. your 41351 Clair Point Drive Detroit, Michigan 48239 Washingion Square Estates 
shower. Then P 


Homes, inc. 
Mt. Clemens, Michigan By Jay & Jay s, 
forget ease Connemara Hills 3556 Delaware 
remo lo Á Hillsde Terrace Subdivision Troy, Michigan 
J tub-fill 1939 Jackson Avenue Talt Rd. and Nine Mile Rd 
Y 1 Ann Arbor, Mectegan 48106 Northville, Michigan 48171 Liberty Hill Estates 
^ pores Wost Liberty & Bandera 
164 
ia a Hunter's Midge Apartments Rudgate in the Woods by Ann bor, PLE 
i gu. o Orchard Lake Road and Martz Home Builders i 
> 4 14 Milo Road 7700 South 121h Street Font Benaco SESAT Inc. 
Farmington Twp., Mich, Kalamazoo, Mich. 49002 ones our 
: Plainwell, Michigan 49080 


This tray protects your 
soap from the water. 
No more soft, mushy 


Dicken Park Development 
Scio-Church and Maple Rds Sunnybrook Acres Fred R. Johnson 
4 By Ernie M:odoma 7379 Shotheld Drive 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48103 
Grandville. Mich. 49418 Ada, Michigan 49301 
Jamestown Village 
Apartments Rhyne Koning Kingwood Manor, Inc. 
4 11400 Fordtine Road 3334 Hidden Hills 135 North River Road 
Alien Park, Michigan 48101 Cascade, Michigan Mt. Clemens, Michigan 
Mart Skis are made and serviced in USA 


ent —M a oo a — a. s P a a 


We call it Moenique. But it's 
really a new way to put every- 
thing around the tub in one 
convenient place, See? 


Give 'em all you've got! Hart Skis are quaranteed for life 


Maybe you punish your skis like the fantastic Hart Demonstration Team. Or maybe 
you're just an average skier doing your thing. Either way it's nice x 
to know your Harts will take twice the punishment you're ever apt to give them. 


^ 
Hart quality adds that extra something. High-performance fiberglass 


combined with space-age metals. So precisely designed that, ` 79, Tom LeRoy and 
, Hart Skis are Guaranteed for Life to the original purchaser  - perform in 
against delamination and loss of edges; for two years against P, Hart's spectacular 
breakage in normal use. Hart will replace or repair the ski films, 
Ski free upon return to factory at St. Paul, Minn. | 
Owner pays transportation. This is the guarantee that 
has made thousands switch to Harts. See them at your 


: e | MOEN the faucet that 
Hart Ski Specialty Shop.Then give 'em all you've got. | Nar t- bed turns you on. 
They can take it, | i ' 


SKIS , 


Moen, Elyria, Ohio 44035 * A division of Standard Screw Co. 
Glass-Metal « Lifetime Guarantee : 
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All the taste...all the time. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 





FIRE ON THE MOON 
Sirs: 

Who gives a tinkec's damn about 
Hemingway's remark concerning a 
whore? Who gives a tinker's damn 
(in thes case) about the rum-soaked 
Hemingway's messy suicide? Who gives 
a tinker’s damn whether Norman (or 
was it Aquarius?) stabbed hes wife in 
1960, or about Old Word Gusher’s 
asinine decision to run in a Democratic 
primary for mayor of New York? What 
in tarnation have these to do with 
"A Major Report on the Moon Ven- 
ture? This is not journalism. It is pi- 
racy if Old Word Gusher is being 
paid by the word. 

Ginszs HOFMANN 
New York, N.Y. 


b Hesnot.—ED. 


Sirs: 

It may be that the near-perfect sub- 
ject has been paired with the near-per- 
fect author. It isn't the moon landing 
as such, but a study of these brain wor- 
shipers of earth, the NASA men and 
their hedonistic followers. They will 
seemingly stop at nothing to achieve 
what im their opinion are mankind's 
greatest goals and grandest pleasures: 
the mass concentration of resources 
to put a pasteboard man on another 
planet 

They may have caused some tempo- 
rary flames on carth in order to achieve 
that goal, but the most beautiful and en- 
during fire ss the one inside Norman 
Mailer. 

PATRICIA BOONE MILLER 
Floyds Knobs, Ind. 


Sirs: 

Norman Aquarius Mailer has made 
his contribution to history. He has Hit- 
ler speaking Yiddish, when he has him 
say, "Es war doch gavaltig." The Ger- 
man word is gewaltig 

Da. PAUL SCORPIO SINGER 
Summit, N.J. 


Sirs: 


Mailer’s perspicacity and honest, 
Jewish wisdom far surpass anything 
Ive read with regard to our collective 
strengths and weaknesses since the best 
of James Joyce and Thomas Wolfe. I 
can't wait to read the Mailer rhapsody 
of the military-scientist-politico belch- 
ings at the Century Plaza Hotel ''con- 
vention” in Los Angeles 


ALBERT MOHLER 
Richmond, Calif. 


Sirs: 

What Norman Mailer needs (like 
Thomas Wolfe, who in some respects 
he resembles) is another Maxwell Per- 
kins to give form to his prolix writing 
His subjective treatise was marred by 
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innate prejudices, probably ''too deep 
for words." Thus trying to package 
Wernher von Braun (a pure scientist 
and above politics) and NASA as a 
Nazi organization is about as silly as 
for a Gentile to say the B'nai B'rith isa 
cover for Benny's breath 
GALEN GRAHAM 

Central Late, Mich 


Sirs: 

I'm happy to hear the next instalment 
is not "due" for six weeks. My subscrip- 
tion will lapse in three. 

R. WILLIAM 
Springfield, Ill. 


WOODSTOCK 
Sirs: 

“The Big Woodstock Rock Trip" 
(Aug. 29): That's a beautiful portrait 
of the boob tube generation. Where are 
their Mickey Mouse hats? 


H. P. Hopes 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


Sirs: 


The news media have spent thou- 
sands of words describing the Wood- 
stock fair, but little has been said of the 
entertainers and artists who really drew 
the multitudes together. I am a design- 
er. Ira Arnold, a writer, and I devel- 
oped the “three days of peace and 
music" theme on which the fair was 
based, and created the now-famous 
Woodstock poster —the hand, dove and 
guitar symbol that Lire used on the 
cover of its special Woodstock edition. 

ARNOLD SKOLNICK 
New York, N.Y. 


> Mr. Skolnick’s name was unfortu- 
nately omitted from the picture credits 
in the Woodstock Special Edition. —ED. 


SPECIAL REPORT 
Sirs: 


William Zinsser's report of his com- 
mittee’s strictures on the proliferation 
of nonsensicalisms in the English lan- 
guage ("Is It an O.K. Word, Usewise?” 
Aug. 29) delighted me. What about the 
most ridiculous of all absurdities, “This 
has got to be the greatest," which Mr. 
Nixon tries to make respectable as 
“Thes has to be the greatest"? 


M. C. WREN 
Toledo, Ohio 


Sirs: 

I fear that the cavalry is arriving af- 
ter the fort has long since burned down 
So few people can use a dictionary in- 
telligently that only the already liter- 
ate are likely to appreciate one that 
trices to set respectable grammatical 
standards 


DAvip Piexce 
Atlanta, Ga. 


L-3495 


Sirs: 

Using the ‘exact tools" of the lan- 
guage, William Zinsser reports that the 
usage pancl "strictly upheld most of the 
classic distinctions . . . no matter how 
many people use them wrong." Asa lex- 
icographer, Zinsser should know that 
few people use words wrong, though 
many, himself included, use words 
wrongly. 

xl CRAIG C. Ett Y 
Rockford, Ill. 


> Mr. Zinsser refuses to feel bad, or even 
badly, Like co-panelist Marianne Moore, 
who chooses the grammatical form tuin- 
less it xeems "affected," he doesn't think 
“wrongly” sounds rightly.—ED. 


BARNEY ROSSET 

Sirs: f 

Rosset is changing the image of the 
smut peddler ("The Old Smut Ped- 
dier," Aug. 29). The peddler now ap- 
pears as a dedicated man, bent on the 
task of protecting our rights . . . a frec- 
dom fighter. When Rosset suppresses 
decency, fe becomes the censor. 

D. L. BARTOSCH 

Newhall, Calif. 


Sirs: 

One word about Lire’s descent into 
yellow journalism. After all these years 
of fighting for frec literary expression 
—a fight from which Lire has reaped 
its own benefits, as any careful reader 
of thc magazine will have been able to 
discern over the past several years—I 
may perhaps be allowed to offer onc 
possible definition for the word 
**smut": It is when truth is perverted 
to the point of nonrecognition. 

BARNEY Rosset 
Grove Press, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


Sirs: 

How nice that Barney Rosset has no 
worry about his son ever being the vic- 
tim of a gang rape on his way home 
from school, or that he will never have 
to identify his little. girl's mutilated 
body—mute evidence that one more 
person has been persuaded that “there 
is nothing wrong with acting out his 
fantasies." 


JOAN RUBACK 
Chester, N.Y. 


GALLERY 
Sirs: 


Inexcusable for a Lire department 
dedicated to photographic excellence to 
find Roland Michaud's photographs 
(Gallery, Aug. 29) “as warmly light- 
ed and lovingly composed as three 
Rembrandt oils," Haven't we all agreed 
that comparing photography to paint- 
ing serves neither art? Must another 
130-odd years go by before photogra- 
phy carns its own esthetic? 


RontRT MORTON 
Editor 
Time-Life Library of Art 
New York, N.Y. 


STEVIE 
Sirs: 

] loved the book Srevie (Realism 
in a Book about Children," Aug. 29). 
I wish we had more like it. All we 
hear about are Tom and Jane and their 
family. 

Jackie Lowney 
Marion, Mass. 
Sirs: 

John Steptoe has failed in one of 
his objectives (‘The story, the lan- 
guage, is not directed at white chil- 
dren”). Stevie will appeal to a "child" 
—that great English word that knows 
no sex, race, religion or creed: and 
Stevie appealed to me—a middle-aged 
WASP. A prime criterion of good 
literature is pertinence to the universal 
experience of mankind. Unconsciously, 
perhaps, John Steptoe approached 
this pertinence by writing of an exper- 
fence held in common by ordinary 
people. 


Los Gatos, Calif. 


June SvTu£E 


Sirs: 

Stevie will be clipped out and read 
to our child, so she may understand that 
black children are warm, funny, happy 
and bright, sometimes sad and some- 
times glad—just like she is. Thank you, 
John Steptoc. 

Dorotuy M. BURTON 
Annapolis, Md. 


MOWBOT 
Sirs: 

William Zinsser’s tongue-in-cheek 
concern about the safety aspects of 
the Mowbot automatic electronic lawn- 
mower ("Electronic Coup de Grass," 
Aug. 22) illustrates his admission that 
he has never even seen a Mowbot. 
Had he seen onc in operation he would 
know that Mowbot does avoid all per- 
manent obstacles such as trees, flower 
beds, etc., which are encircled by the 
border-signal wire. As for temporary 
obstacles such as pets, toys, sneakers 
or humans, Mowbot, upon any im- 
pact, will either instantly stop, gently 
push the obstacle out of the way, or 
retract its blades as it passes over the 
object, so no damage occurs. Further, 
Mowbot's cutter motors are equipped 
with circuit. breakers which immedi- 
ately stop the blades if the load ex- 
ceeds the safety margin, as would be 
the case with Mr. Zinsser's mink coat 
or carpet. Finally, in the remote event 
that Mowbot crosses over a border- 
signal wire, an electronic sensor in- 
stantly stops both mower and blades. 

Mowbot's suggested retail price is 
$875, not $795 as Mr. Zinsser says. 

GERARD E. Nistat 
Executive Vice President 
MOWBOT, Inc. 
Tonawanda, N.Y. 


> Mr. Zinsser regrets that his imag- 
ination crossed the border-signal 
wire.—ED. 
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“My mother was a “Maytag bride’ 
4.1 years ago, and now-so am I?" 
says Mrs. Wertman. 


TOE MATTIAS CORFANT, ACETON, POSA WALTMÉIAT DETERS PORTA Sareet Hiswwatered. Pitfostat 


“I learned about Maytag 
dependability from my mother's 


experience. 


"The one she got in 1928 


still works? 


"Shortly after we were married Tim asked me what 
kind of washer and dryer we should get," writes Mrs. 
Sandra Wertman, Lancaster, Ohio. “My answer imme- 
diately was Maytag. No doubt about it.” 

She was only following her mother’s example. 
"Mom bought a Maytag wringer washer in 1928 that 
she used until just three years ago, when she got her 
new Maytag Washer and Dryer,” continues Mrs. 
Wertman. “She couldn’t bear to part with her old 
faithful, though. She still has it and it’s still in work- 
ing order after 41 years. If I ever have a daughter, 
maybe she'll be a Maytag bride, too.” 

Today you can get New Generation Maytags with 
all the latest features. A washer with giant capacity. 
A dryer with Electronic Control. Both have Maytag's 
special Permanent-Press Cycle that helps keep the 
press in and the wrinkles out. 

We don't say all Maytags will match the record 
Mrs. Wertman's mother enjoyed. But dependability 
is what we try to build into every Maytag. 
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acm = | After 3 years,the car that cost the least costs the most. 


. The official Used Car Guide is full of 


Mie surprises 


You'd be amazed at how unpopular looks old? 


MAYTAG 


fo THE DEPENDABILITY PEOPLE 


«hat we mean, we've 


1966 Volkswagen against 7 

ing new, the 

an average 

price 910 more than the Volkswagen 
sedan 


they've become in 3 years 

The same compocts now sell off a used 
car lot for an average of $201 less than the 
Volkswagen. 

Of course when you stop ond think 
about it, this really isn't surprising ot oll 

How appealing is a cor thot looks 3 
years old? Compared to one that never 


Or a car that gets about 14 miles per 
gallon? Compared to one that gets about 
26? 

Oro cor that takes lots of oil and water? 

""» Compared to one that takes 
WI A little oil and no water? 
LA. /] The officia! Used Cor Guide 


is full of foregone conclusions. 
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. The new Sealy Posturepedic 


Sleep System can change 


The new Sealy 

Posturepedic" Sleep 

System is a total plan 
for total comfort. 

The new sleep system is part 
foundation. Part mattress. And 
part magic. The base of the new 
sleep system is a new foundation 
that replaces the box spring. 


Instead of old fashioned springs, 
the new foundation uses 

torsion bars to give your body 
more support. (Torsion bars are 
what gives luxury cars that 
smooth, comfortable ride.) 

The second part of the sleep 
system is the famous Posturepedic 
mattress. The one designed in 
co-operation with leading 
orthopedic surgeons for firm, 
comfortable support. And the one 
that promises no morning 
backache from sleeping on a 
too-soft mattress. 

When you put the new 
foundation together with the 
Posturepedic mattress magic 
happens. They're made for each 
other. Like ham and eggs. Or 
peaches and cream. The sleep 
system gives your entire body 


firm support from head to toe. 
The new Posture-Grid foundation works on the 
principle of give and take. The more weight the 
torsion bar takes— the more support it gives back. 
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From $89.95 each piece. (Suggested retail price.) © ss. sm 
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30 


your life. Overnight. 


At the same time it's so comfortable 
it lets your body gently relax 
to sleep. 

Try the new Sealy Posturepedic 
Sleep System tonight. You'll 
never want to sleep on an 
ordinary bed again. 


Sealy Posturepedic 


Try the Sealy Posturepedic Sleep ' 
Prom sierpe on a System for 30 nights. If you and 
foe salt = , g 
mattress i your body don't agree it's the 
greatest night's rest you've ever 
had—just bring it back. No ques- 
tions asked. Offer good in parti- 
cipating stores thru Dec. 31, 1949. 
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How do you like your Alps? 
In Germany,they come in all sizes. 


Pick a slope at 1640 feet and you can mix sun bath- 
ing with your wedeln. Or choose the 9600 foot 
Zugspitze and ski as late as May—when they're 
already picking strawberries in the valley below 
With over 50 resorts within 60 miles of Munich you 
can try the Olympic runs at Garmisch-Partenkir- 
chen one day, skate and bobsled the next, then 
unwind with a horse-drawn sleigh ride through the 
spectacular Bavarian scenery 

And the hours off the slope are like nothing back 
home. Everything from concerts to roulette, from 
medieval castles to a mid-winter Mardi Gras called 
Fasching. The masquerade balls, parades, music 
and dancing just don't stop. Not even for dawn 

If you like skiing, contact Lufthansa. Three weeks 
skiing on our slopes costs only what one week 
could cost here. And that’s a long run for your 
money 


EUROPACAR HOLIDAY TOURS FROM $320. 
Lufthansa jets you round-trip New York/ Amsterdam 
(or Frankfurt $338, Munich $343), gives you up to 
20 nights accommodation and an Avis car with up 
to 3000 free Kilometers. If you land in Frankfurt or 
Munich, you can get 1000 free kilometers with a 
"Funbus" {Avis VW Microbus) for a party of up to 


seven. The added cost starts at only $14 per person 
for three weeks. (Ask about rates for a "Funbus" 
with chauffeur.) 


EUROPACAR SKI TOURS FROM $338. Includes a 
rented winterized Avis car with up to 3000 free 
kilometers (rail option), up to 20 nights accommo- 
dation in Bad Ragaz, Switzerland, round-trip jet 
New York/Zurich. Folder includes three other tours 
offering 13 and 20-night accommodation, plus a 
wide choice of meal plans, transportation and ski 


resorts 


SKI THE ALPS FROM $338. Two or three weeks at 
your choice of up to 3 famous Alpine resorts like 
Innsbruck, Kitzbühel, Zurs, St. Anton, Davos, Zer- 
matt and many others. Includes round-trip jet flight 
from New York to Europe, chalet-type accommoda- 
lion, breakfasts, motor coach transportation or 
Volkswagen option 


CHRISTMAS IN EUROPE ON SKIS FROM $375. 
Includes round-trip jet New York to Munich or 
Zurich, ground transportation and accommoda- 
tions up to 21 days at your choice of resorts such 
as Kitzbühel, St. Anton, Zurs, Bad Gastein. Departs 
December 18, 19, 20 or 21, 
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— Reit im Winki, Bavaria 


Lufthansa German Airlines, Dept. LI-919 
410 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


Dear Lulthansa: Let me size up the details, Send informa- 

tion on the tours I've checked 

[1 21-day EUROPACAR HOLIDAY TOURS from $320 

O 14 and 21-day EUROPACAR SKI TOURS from $338 

O 14 and 21-day SKI THE ALPS from $338 

(317 to 21-day CHRISTMAS IN EUROPE ON SKIS from 
$375 


Name - —]À 
Address - 
City - 
Zip 

My Travel Agont is 


Prices based o^ 14.22 day, 19 passerager, GIT Economy Costs Fare fran HN. 
whee spp table. land arrangements bared on each ol tes perole tave 


together 
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Confessions 
of a kite 
hustler 


I thought my display looked terrific 
spread out there on the grass, with ev- 
ery thing sorted into pyramids and piles 
and a raven-black fighter swooping 
overhead. Dd even burned a few sticks 
of Glory of India incense, just to «et 
the tone for my show. All the same, the 
carny people kept telling me that I 
should have made a sign. 

RARE IMPORTED HAND-MADE 
FIGHTER KITES FROM INDIA 
SPECIAL 32 & $3 SPECIAL 
HERE TODAY NOW 

Something like that might have 
brought on a buyers’ stampede, and I 
suppose I would have put a sign up had 
I been selling kites for the sake of sell- 
ing kites. But what I intended selling 
was my own performance (my profes- 
sional debut, in fact) and a signboard 
would have been as vulgar and distract- 
ing asa toe- shoe ad onstage at the Royal 
Ballet. Those who saw the kite and fell 
under its abiding spell would have to 
be trusted to have sense and eyesight 
keen enough to follow the kiteatring 
carthward to me and my diffident dis- 
play. 

The Rutland State Fair in Vermont 
seemed about my speed, a country fair 
with a midway and show, drawing 
about 15,000 visitors a day. Before set- 
ting up, I cased the grounds thoroughly, 
checking out the trees, the wires, the 
flow of the crowd, There was a tempt- 
ing glade between the Maple Sugar 
House and the 4-H barn, but I figured 
the traffic in that zone would be a shade 
too apple-cheeked for my exotic wares. 
The Midway was less inviting still 
—agamst a skyline of Rock-o-Planes, 
Tempests and Seramblers, a kite would 
look as frail as a city sparrow. At last I 
discovered the perfect spot, an island 
of grass between the race track and a 
gurgling Plexiglas tank where Skipper 
the Porpoise was swimming. Speed, the 
sea, the liquid sense of movement: this 
was where I'd find my people. 

I was 200 feet high and holding when 
the gates were opened and the first 


by Barry Farrell 


day's crowd came pushing in. The wind 
was a warming westerly, steady and 
oft, just right for an India fighter. A 
thumb-slur across the line was enough 
to bring me around for a dive, and I 
cameswooning down past the tree-tops, 
past Skipper's tank and the Navy re- 
cruiters’ bus, down until I was spinning 
a foot or less above the choppy river of 
approaching sunburned faces. Maiming 
hands reached up to snare me. but I 
was already vaulting away. With the 
raven safe in the altitudes, I tidied my 
stores of tails and reels and string, light- 
ing another joss stick for good measure. 
The crowd, I knew, wae transfixed 
—too stupefied to stop. 

As I waited for my first disciple-cus- 
tomer to emerge from the timid mass- 
es, it struck me that for pure mental 
attitude, I was probably the best- 
trained pitchman at the fair. So maybe 
I didn't have a spiel, maybe I didn't 
haveasign Whatdid that matter when 
my kites were like sons to me? I hadn't 
spent five years under the string for 
nothing. I had bought kites, built kites, 
flown kites in every weather, gathered 
in the breeze of the Atlantic, the Pa- 
cif. the Nile. the Seine. Could the 
Barca-Loagger man say as much? 

My weakness was in letting the birds 
mean too such to me. A simple fly at 
sugset wound up a recital, a lesson in 
aerodynamies, a consultation with a 
silent oracle. Selling a few kites might 
serve as a cure, Í thought. I would re- 
duce all these spiritualized complexities 
to the healthiest American equation: 
$2 for the little ones, $3 for the big. 


The wind turned fickle ar the day grew 
warm and sticky, but a loudspeaker 
voice was summoning the crowd to 
Skipper’s tank— the moment I'd been 
waiting for. Circus-style hot-doggery 
overcame me as the porpoise-fanciers 
assembled, and soon I was daring a 
corkscrew descent into the patchwork 
wind, circling close over the tank, risk- 
ing everything. I could feel the weight 
of canny Vermont reckoning tied like a 
tail to my kite. Somewhere deep inside 
me, I sensed a sale coming on. 
Skipper's silly stunts were hand- 
comely applauded — as mine might have 
been, given the porpoise’s fancy sign- 
board and MC. In an aceess of re- 
sentiment, I sent the raven into a se- 


ries of slips and glides. a wicked par- 
ody of the splashing flippered thing in 
the tank. 

"How much?" 

With a folklorically correct economy 
of words, a crag-faced Vermonter was 
asking the price of a bird. He stood near 
the display of tails, squinting up at the 
sky like an outdoorsman in a cigarette 
ad. I needed only a second to collect my - 
self —'""Two for the little ones, three for 
the big." 

Likemany an amateur kite inspector, 
the Vermonter had trouble believing 
that the kite was in control. But the 
raven was on a maneuver of haiku-like 
perfection. I dove and climbed, turned 
and «pun, calling my shots in advance. 
When at last I looked back with a for- 
giving smile, ready to do business, the 
Vermonter had wandered away. 


It wasn't until King Kovaz and the 
Auto Daredevils took to the track that 
my act finally got itself together. The 
screaming cars were skidding through 
dirt-track slaloms that sent brown Sa- 
hara dust clouds billowing up across my 
grassy island, silting my tails, reels and 
birds, whirling the cloud up into the air. 
Every head turned to follow the rising 
pall—and there in the center, like a lu- 
natic seagull, flew the raven. Suddenly. 
customers were jostling around my dis- 
play. A kite? Of course. Two kites and 
a tail? 

I sold 369 worth of kites at the fair, 
which meant 21 Vermont apprentices 
and $69 worth of crowd acceptance for 
my act. My gratitude made it impos- 
sible to push very hard for sales, and by 
way of compensation for the business I 
was doing in birds, I found myself apol- 
ogizing for the price of my string. 

Since my costs were the same as my 
prices, my profits were strictly emotion- 
al. Apart from the plain joy of flying. 
the fact of being part of a fair seemed 
to open conduits running 20 years back 
and more, to times when fairs stood like 
alps on my calendar. My heroes then 
were a clique of Filipino Yo-Yo mer- 
chants who worked the playground at 
my school, doing Dog-Bite-Me and 
Walka-De-Dog. Their medium was dif. 
ferent from mine, of course, but their 
message was clearly the same: trouble 
will come to you only when you're not 


holding onto the string. 


Let us give your belongings this kind of care when you move. 


Consider your lampshades, for example. We 


protect them inside special Mayflower car- 
tons, lined with white tissue. And we handle 


them only by the frames. A little thing, per- 


haps, but just one of the many “tremendous 
trifles” that make a Mayflower move best 
for your belongings. We're in your Yellow 


Pages. Call us when you move long distance. 


wie "rampe CO., INCL, INDUARAPTRAR 
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The nationwide debate over the effects 


of sex education on 


little children splits a small town in Wisconsin 


racing the 


acts of Life 


— 


In Cedarburg, W's, stony faced citizens (left) attend rally to 
protest sex education 'n eiementary schools. Above, part of the 
controversial curriculum—a film strip aimed at third-grade*s. 


young woman who taught it gets obscene phone calls. A 
Lutheran minister who supports it faces rebellion in his church Former 
bridge partners who disagree over it snub each other on the street A 
mother of six who opposes it says, "It is like fighting the devil himself.” 

The issue is sex education for little children. Teaching the facts o* 
life in high schools always has been controversial. Butin the small town 
of Cedarburg, Wis —as in thousands of communities across the U.S. 
—the recent shift of sex education to the elementary grades has stoked 
anger, fear and mistrust In Cedarburg parents expend so much energy 
on the controversy that their concern has rubbed off on their children, 
who scrawl "SEX" across the sidewalk of the main street "Because of 
all this fuss, says an elementary schoo! principal, "the word sex has 
become a dirty word to kids " 

The local seven-man school board started the program last January 
at the request of such Establishment groups as the PTA clergy and civ- 
ic leaders. Though parents were invited by the schools to view the 
course before it began, there was so little interest only 25 showed up. 
Now, egged on by the right-wing Christian Crusade and John Birch So- 
ciety, some parents see the course as a Communist plot designed tc 
undermine the morality of American youth. Others more temperately 
believe that it invades parental rights and wonder whether teachers, 
particularly the single ones, are qualified—morally or academically—to 
talk about babies. Some fear that too early classroom discussion of sex 
will encourage children to experiment or lead to psychological trauma. 
This month, the Cedarburg school board caved in, and suspended the 
course—causing some already angry teachers to think about quitting. 


Photographed by MICHAEL MAUNEY 
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LIFE BEGINS 


THE Z00 TRIP 
'SHOW AND TELL 


How the facts were 
taught in Cedarburg 


The film strip at left—a key part of the disputed program 
—was shown last school year to 8- and 9-year-old third-grad- 
ers in Cedarburg. It was their first in-school instruction on 
how babies are made. The strip tells the story of a class 
who have visited a zoo, seen animals with their young and 
come back to school to discuss the trip. A 12-inch record 
containing a slide-by-slide commentary is played with the 
strip. After a discussion of how chicken eggs are hatched, 
the “teacher” in the strip, Miss Brown. says that a donkey 
carries her young in the body until itis ready to be born. The 
slides and commentary go on to describe how one boy 
comes to class with a project that his father helped him com- 
plete—diagrams that explain how a deer reproduces. The 
boy shows the class where the fawn grows inside the doe, 
and explains "fertilization." Then a girl displays a chart show- 
ing where human babies grow in their mothers. She says 
her mother told her all mammals have babies in much the 
same way and that "reproduction" is the word to describe 
it. Her father had helped her mother have a baby last winter, 
the girl says, by giving her sperm. "An important word to re- 
member," the girl says, "is pregnant. This word describes 
the mother when she has the baby inside her body." (In Ce- 
darburg, if a child asks how the sperm is given, a teacher re- 
fers him to his parents ) 

Like other parts of the sex education curriculum, the film 
strip has been criticized for "animalizing" human reproduc- 
tion and for failing to point out the necessity of marriage 
Under the suspended program, other grades would have 
been exposed to the following 

First grade—a film, Mother Hen's Family. Second grade 
—Miss Brown's Class Goes to the Zoo, the prelude to the 
film strip shown here. Fourth grade—Human and Animal Be- 
ginnings, a cartoon showing how eggs hatch and how a 
human baby develops inside the mother. Fifth grade—An- 
imal Reproduction, a color movie showing the birth of a 
snake and a lamb. (Fifth-grade girls, with mothers and school 
nurse present, also would have watched a Walt Disney an- 
imated film on menstruation. "We've been showing this for 
years, says a teacher. "It's about as offensive as Bambi." 
Parents were indignant because an explanatory pamphlet 
given the girls got in the hands of boys on the school bus.) 
Seventh and eighth grades—charts showing male and fe- 
male reproductive organs. All now have been suspended 
along with the rest of the Family Living program which also 
included safety. nutrition, dental care 

Ihe program was also instituted in kindergarten where 
toddlers watched chicks hatching in the incubator. The eggs 
re provided free by a mother who is now protesting the 


program. fld known what the school was up to,” she says, 


e got their hands on my eggs : 


These pictures—captioned with excerpts from the narrative—show 
three slides from the filmstrip intended for third-graders. 


AND AN EGG 
You MUST  , 
LOOK THROUGH |], 
A POWERFUL , | 
MICROSCOPE! 


THE Buek 


"The buck does not put a baby in the mother's body,” said Mark. “He puts 
a special liquid which his body made called sperm in the mother, The doe 
has a small egg in her body which meets the sperm to start life." 


| 


STOMACH «WHERE THE 
CROWS 


“The baby fawn stays inside the mother until he is old enough to eat 
for himself and strong enough for the outside world," said Mark. 
"That was a good report," said Miss Brown. The class agreed. 


Laurie has a report on how humans have babies. "Where does the baby 
grow in the mother?" asked Tom. Laurie answered, "In the lower part 
of the mother's body in a dark, warm place." 
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Mobilizing with their children (above), mothers who favor sex education petition sup- 
port on the main street of Cedarburg. At right, opponents prepare for a protest rally 


Drawing the battle lines on main street that brought in the Christian Crusade's Gordon Drake (below left). Below, at a 


principals’ meeting, teacher Leta Dvorak describes program she helped devise 


The debate in Cedarburg is personal and intense, but it is by no " 
means unique. The controversy rages in virtually every state Though | 
sex education in elementary school has been approved by the Amer- 

ican Medical Association, the National Educational Association and 

the National Council of Churches, some 20 state legislatures have 

considered bills to control the curriculum or abolish it Angry parents 

are banding together in POSSE (Parents Opposed to Sex and Sen- 

sitivity Education), SOS (Sanity On Sex) and MOMS (Mothers Or- 

ganized for Moral Stability). By pamphlet and word of mouth, op- 

ponents spread spicy rumors: San Francisco schools show films of 

intercourse (they don't); Anaheim, Calif., which has a progressive 

Sex education class, has a high disease rate (it doesn't); a Midwest 

teacher stripped nude for an anatomy class (she didn't). A favorite tar- 

get is the Sex Information and Education Council of the U.S., which 

provides detailed manuals to teachers—critics say the materials go 

directly to kids. The most vociferous attacks come from ultraconser- 

vatives, including the John Birch Society, Dan Smoot, "Let Freedom 

Ring" and Rev. Billy James Hargis' Christian Crusade. "I don't want 

any kids under 12 to hear about sexual intercourse," Rev Hargis says 

"They should be concerned with tops, Yo-Yos and hide-and-seek.” 
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From the pulpit of his Lutheran church, whith has been split by his ad- 
vocacy of sex education in the schools, the Reverend John Sell 
preaches a sermon on the subject to young people 





who make it 
clear that whatever the controversy, life goes on in Cedarburg 


INVESTIGATIVE REPORT 


Senator Thurmond looking stern at the 1968 Fortas hearings 


How the senator 
from South Carolina 
succeeds in real estate 


by DENNY WALSH 


The South Carolina Highway Department paid $200 an acre for Interstate 20 


strom’s Little Acres 


. . as his colleagues in the U.S. Senate know, 
of all the people to be suspected of misuse of pub- 
lic position for private profit, Strom Thurmond 
is the least likely candidate ....When Strom 
Thurmond went to the Senate, he dissolved his 


law partnership, resigned as president of the Ai- 


ken Federal Say Ings and Loan Issoctation 
(which he had organized and was attorney for) 
and di sposed of the few stocks he had. He has 
had no connection with business since then." 
Editorial in the Columbia (S.C.) Record, June 
16, 1969. 

“Mr. President, members of the Supreme 
Court should be, like Caesar's wife, above Sus 
picion.” Senator Thurmond commenting on 
the Justice Fortas scandal, May 5, 1969, 


, 


' 


right-of-way property on the far side of the river. For Senator Thurmond's land, shown in the foreground, the price was $492 an acre 


‘A man in public office has got to appear to 
be right as well as be right." Senator Thurmond 
in debate on the matter of Mr. Justice Doug- 


las’ outside earnings, June 9. 1969. 


In all government there can be few more vo- 
cally unrelenting opponents of unethical con- 
duct in office than James Strom Thurmond, 
the senio- nator from South Carolina. 


Senator Thurmond has an almost un- 


matched gift for projecting disapproval, a 
quality which prompts less resolute men to feel 
guilt in his presence without knowing what for. 
Social acquaintances describe him as a warm 
and courtly man, but the warmth he radiates 
on the floor of the Senate is American Gothic, 
His eyes are wintry; the rare smile that bends 
his straight mouth is the sort of rupture that 
starts avalanches. He is, at 66, legendarily fit, 
a pusher-up and a weight-lifter, a user of noth- 


ing more addictive than prune juice. His bear- 
ing and stride are those of a general officer 
(he holds a two-star reserve commission in the 
Army). He is a swinger in only the most lit- 
eral sense—over the years he has undertaken 
to right more than a few affronts with his fists. 

Senator Thurmond's stature and power in 
Washington are commensurate with the re- 
wards of the rectitude he preaches. A key mem- 
ber of the Judiciary and Armed Services com- 


CONTINUED 
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mittees, he moves importantly in the corridors 
of Capitol Hill. 

Because of his unique position as the Re- 
publican who is Southern enough, senior 
enough and segregationist enough to hold the 
battlements against George Wallace, Senator 
Thurmond has great persuasive authority in 
the Nixon administration, among whose work- 
ing stiffs he is known as "Sugar Daddy." His 
former administrative aide and close associate, 
Harry Dent, is, by reason of his control over 
patronage, currently the most politically influ- 
ential assistant in the White House. Dent is in 
the White House because Thurmond wanted 
him there, No Nixon appointments from the 
South are made without Strom Thurmond's 
assent, and there have been a lot of them. This 
would include Postmaster General Winton M. 
("Red") Blount, an Alabaman, and it would 
include Clement F. Haynsworth Jr., of Green- 
ville, S.C., President Nixon's nominee to the 
Supreme Court (see box, p. 46). No fewer than 
16 South Carolinians occupy key executive de- 
partment positions in the Nixon administra- 
tion. These range from special assistants to the 


U.S. District Judge Charles E. Si- 
mons Jr. strides away from his 
handsome home in Aiken, S.C. 
He and Thurmond used to be 
partners in à law practice there. 


Defense Secretary and the Postmaster Gener- 
al, to the Assistant Attorney General in charge 
of the tax division, to a director of the Export- 
Import Bank. 

Back home in South Carolina, Thurmond's 
power, if not absolute, is awesome. It was here 
that he first drew national attention when as a 
Democratic governor he ran for President of 
the United States in 1948 as a Dixiecrat. He re- 
turned to the fold to be elected to the Senate 
as a Democrat in 1954 and supported Senator 
Lyndon B. Johnson for the Democratic pres- 
idential nomination in 1960, but sat out the 
subsequent Kennedy-Nixon race, He became 
a Republican to campaign for Barry Goldwa- 
ter in 1964, and four ycars later held six states 
of the South for Nixon. (It is noteworthy that 
one of his farewell acts before bolting the Dem- 
ocratic party was to outslicker the old polit- 
ical horse-trader Lyndon Johnson, maneuver- 
ing the appointment of his former law part- 
ner, Charles E. Simons Jr., to the federal 
bench.) 

His home state press ranges from uncritical 
to adulatory. Most of his constituents are re- 
luctant to believe Strom Thurmond capable 
of cutting a single ethical corner—or, believ- 
ing, most reluctant to talk about it. 

But lately there has been talk about a reales- 
tate venture in Aiken County, near the Geor- 
gia border, in which Senator Thurmond and 
his old Aiken law associate, Federal Judge 
Charlie Simons, are partners. The talk con- 
cerns a transaction between the Thurmond-Si- 
mons partnership and the South Carolina 
Highway Department which resulted in a 
whopping profit for the senator and the judge. 
There was no publicity concerning the deal, 
which was put through more than a year ago. 
Public records of it are hard to come by, or un- 
attainable for one reason or another, and were 
in one instance mysteriously missing from 
court files for a time. 


Everything that 
is Southern these days 
is cleared with Strom 


The facts, as developed by Lire’s investigation, 
are straightforward enough. What they add up 
to is that Senator Thurmond and Judge Si- 
mons received from the state highway depart- 
ment more money for their land than any 
neighboring owners of similar property re- 
ceived, more money than the land was worth 
by any appraisal other than their own—in 
brief, more money by far than they would have 
received had they not been U.S, Senator Thur- 
mond and Federal Judge Simons. 

The Thurmond-Simons tract consists. of 
some 3,000 acres of rough sandy land, mostly 
covered with scrub timber, for which they had 
paid an average of $14.35 an acre, beginning 
with a 2,300-acre purchase in 1953. Aside from 
the harvest of some timber, the land had since 
remained idle and unproductive. 

In 1966, the highway department began con- 
demnation proceedings in Aiken County for 
right-of-way for the projected Interstate High- 


way 20, which bisects the state from the north- 
east to Augusta, Ga. in the south. Included 
was a 66.04-acre strip through the Thurmond- 
Simons tract. Condemnation sales in that vi- 
cinity brought an average of around $200 per 
acre to the landowners, a price generally con- 
ceded to be fair. 

Senator Thurmond and Judge Simons, on 
the other hand, got $492 an acre. And their re- 
maining property, bisected for nearly a mile 
by Interstate 20, should now be worth even 
more. An overpass connects the two sides, and 
the state is paving, at a cost of $26,636, about 
a mile-and-a-quarter strip of dirt road running 
through Thurmond-Simons land. 


How did this favorable result come to pass? 

At the outset of condemnation proceedings 
for the right-of-way, the state hired three in- 
dependent appraisers. Two of these were mas- 
ter appraisers, widely known and respected 
throughout the Southeast. The third was a 
real estate agent from Aiken County. All three 
agreed that the owners of the Thurmond-Si- 
mons tract had been putting their property to 
the highest and best use—/.e¢., growing trees. 
The highest of the three appraisals, including 
land, damages and standing timber, was $192 
an acre. The lowest was $130. 

Although Thurmond's name was repeatedly 
invoked during the right-of-way proceedings, 
the senator himself remained pretty much in 
the background, leaving most of the negoti- 
ating to Federal Judge Simons. The judge is a 
familiar and respected figure around the state. 
Although his base court is Charleston, where 
he has a residence, his home is in Aiken and 
he and the three other South Carolina federal 
district judges sit in the various courts around 
the state. A large-boned, bespectacled man of 
53, he exudes fitness and energy. When he 
drops the senator's name in business dealings, 
he does so with authority, for he carries the 
Thurmond proxy. 

Judge Simons at first offered to gire the 66 
acres to the state in exchange for the place- 
ment of an interchange at the point where the 
dirt road through their property crossed the In- 
terstate right-of-way. This the state refused; 
no interchange was needed there. There would 
be one with U.S. | five miles to the west of the 
Thurmond-Simons overpass, another five 
miles to the east at the juncture with State 
Highway 39, Then Judge Simons and the sen- 
ator advanced the position that their acreage 
was a prime industrial site, made suitable for 
heavy wet industry by the presence of the nar- 
row South Fork of the Edisto River and a trib- 
utary trickle known at various times of the year 
as McTier Creek or McTier Gully. 

To support their judgment, Thurmond and 
Simons produced three experts of their own. 
» One of these was Buck Mickel, president of 
the Daniel Construction Company of Green- 
ville, S.C. The company's founder, the late 
Charles E. Danicl, had resigned his interim ap- 
pointment às U.S. senator so that his good 
friend Strom Thurmond could claim seniority 
among the nine freshmen in the Senate "class 
of '54." 


> Another wasa close personal friend of Judge 


Simons named Stathy J. Verenes, an Aiken 
beer distributor who is a member of the South 
Carolina Development Board and an ex-mem- 
ber of the Aiken County Planning and Devel- 
opment Commission, 
> The third expert, also an ex-member of the 
county's planning and development commis- 
sion, was William B Byrd, an entrepreneur 
from North Augusta, S.C. As partners during 
Thurmond's first term in the Senate, Simons 
and Byrd had built a number of post offices 
throughout the state for lease to the federal 
government. This took place before Simons be- 
came a judge. Records in the regional office of 
the Post Office Department in Atlanta show 
that Judge Simons is still owner of post offices 
at Estill, Beaufort and Lyman, half owner of 
the post office at Langley, and that he still col- 
lects rent for all four from the government. 
Thurmond and Simons flatly turned down 
the state's offer of $200 an acre for their prop- 
erty. Then their experts submitted statements 
to the effect that the land was worth between 
S500 and $550 an acre. 


In South Carolina, 
Judge Simons carries 
the senator's proxy 


At this point, the state began a succession of 
legal moves whose end result, in the light of 
its initial position, was strange indeed, 

Seeking local counsel in the Thurmond-Si- 
mons case, the state discovered that most 
Aiken County lawyers were otherwise en- 
gaged, The man finally retained was the Aiken 
municipal judge, Marion L. Powell. Powell set 
about to persuade his client, the state, of the 
hopelessness of its case. In a lengthy letter to 
Attorney General Daniel R. McLeod, in Jan- 
uary 1968, Attorney Powell argued that the 
deck was stacked, that Thurmond witnesses 
Verenes and Byrd were so highly thought of 
in Aiken County that “the state will have to 
proceed with *gloved hands’ in its examination 
. because of a fear of alienating . . . friends 
on the jury." (In the case of Verenes, no one ap- 
pears to have questioned the propriety of a 
state official appearing as an expert witness 
against the state.) 

Attorney Powell also voiced his concern for 
the impressive reputation and influence of the 
landowners' attorneys, Benjamin Surasky and 
John H. Williams, and as for the landowners 
themselves he wrote: 

"Judge Simons was a member of the state 
House of Representatives for many years and 
"led the ticket’ in every contested election in 
which he was a candidate. 

"Senator Thurmond is extremely popular 
in the county and the last several elections have 
proved his strength to an increasing extent." 

Powell concluded his alarum with a hypo- 
thetical breakdown of a prospective jury panel. 


len or more, he calculated, would be former 


clients of either Suraskv, Williams, Simons or 
Thurmond, and it "would be difficult to ap- 
praise the number that would have been po- 


litical friends of one or another of these men, 


CONTINUED 


Senator Thurmond, a physical 
fitness addict, presses a 53-pound 
barbell in his office (above). Pho- 
toat right shows him last Decem- 
ber leaving church with his 22- 
year-old bride, the former Miss 
South Carolina, Nancy Janice 
Moore. “I prefer the smell of per- 
fume to the smell of liniment,” 
» is fond of telling friends. 





CONTINUED 


but the odds certainly would be better for the 
defendants than the state.” 

Powell estimated that a jury verdict could ul- 
timately award Thurmond and Simons as 
much as $120,000. Accordingly, he wrote, he 
felt very fortunate to have obtained the agrec- 
ment of the defendants to a settlement of $50,- 
000 for the 66 acres—more than $750 an acre, 
or S200 an acre more than the evaluation of 
Thurmond's and Simons’ ownexperts. For this 
advice and connected services, the state paid 
Powell a fee of $5,000. 

Convinced of the awkwardness of jts situa- 
tion, the highway department thereupon 
sought the approval of the U.S. Bureau of 
Roads for the $50,000 settlement. The bureau, 
which pays 90°, of the cost of interstate high- 
ways, flatly refused 

While all this was going on, the owners of 
property adjacent to the Thurmond-Simons 
tract were being offered and were accepting 
$200 an acre for condemned right-of-way, A 
Negro family whose land lay immediately to 
the cast of the Thurmond-Simons property was 
in fact told by a highway department repre- 
sentative they had no choice but to take the 
$200. Across the river to the west, a long-time 
Aiken resident and landowner took $200 an 
acre for his river frontage which was very sim- 
ilar to the Thurmond-Simons property. He 
told Lire he felt he got a fair price. He char- 
acterized the South Edisto at that point as “a 
swamp . . . I suppose [the bottom land] 
would grow a big tree if you waited a hundred 
ycars. To think of it as industrial property is 
rather far-fetched.” 

Adjacent to this man's land on the west, a 
100-acre tract belonging to the Canal Wood 
Corporation, one of the largest landowners in 
South Carolina, was cut in two and destroyed 
for any practical company use by the right-of- 
way. The award in this instance, for right-of- 
way and damages, was $250 an acre. An of- 
ficer of the firm told Lire he was well aware 
that his most famous neighbors had received 
substantially more, and philosophically ob- 
served of Thurmond: “He's a pistol, aint he?” 


‘This state has been 
thurmondized as 
well as simonized' 


The state's appraisers were called upon again, 
this time for depositions by the defense. They 
said the site was in no way suitable as indus- 
trial property. As a matter of fact, they added, 
this land would be enhanced with the advent 
of the new highway. 

An expert on industrial water needs was pre- 
pared to testify that the Thurmond-Simons 
property was unsuitable for heavy wet indus- 
try. More than a dozen experts on industrial lo- 
cation requirements had refused to testify on 
learning the identities of the defendants. 

(A little more than a year before this land 
was condemned, Judge Simons, also on the ad- 
vicc of beer distributor Verenes, sold 480 acres, 
located five miles downriver, to the Kimberly- 


How to ‘oppose’ a friend into office 


The nomination of Judge Clement F. 
Haynsworth Jr. to the Supreme Court, 
though billed as a Thurmond *'defcat," 
offers, in fact, a fascinating example of 
Thurmond's power and his ability, with 
the help of White House Aide Harry 
Dent, to mask his moves while getting ex- 
actly what he wants. 

Haynsworth, whose nomination is 
scheduled for Senate consideration this 
week, was recommended last May by Er- 
nest F. Hollings, the junior senator from 
South Carolina, a Democrat. Some 
weeks later, Senator Thurmond pro- 
posed instead another home-state federal 
judge, Donald S. Russell. 

To the uninitiated, it might have ap- 
peared that the senators had got their 
nominations mixed. Thurmond’s nom- 
ince, a former governor and senator, ts 
much more moderate than Thurmond 


Clark Corporation. This property, much more 
suitable for industry because it is bordered by 
two state highways, brought Judge Simons 
$103.82 an acre.) 

About five days: before the condemnation 
case was scheduled to go to trial, settlement 
was reached calling for $492 an acre, or a to- 
tal of $32,500. A perfunctory trial was held, at 
which Judge Simons briefly testified, and then 
the jury was directed to bring in a verdict in 
line with the settlement reached between the 
state and the landowners. 

Attorney General McLeod and his assistant 
who handled the case, J. C. Coleman, do not 
deny that the state paid considerably more 
than the property was worth. In an interview 
with Lire they voiced no doubt that the in- 
dustrial site claim was invalid, but said they 
felt there was a danger with these landowners 
that the jury would "go haywire.” In other 
words, you don't fight Strom Thurmond and 
Charles Simons in South Carolina, particularly 
Aiken County, 

"Assessing everything as well as we could, 
we felt $32,500 was the best settlement we 
could make," they bluntly conceded 

When Lire reporters went over the Thur- 
mond-Simons tract with an independent real- 
ty appraiser, he commented glumly as he 
looked over a stand of scrub timber, "This 
land ts mainly good just for holding the earth 
together." Another appraiser, on learning 
what the senator and the judge had received 
for the land, allowed that “this state has been 
thurmondized as well as simonized."' 


The Aiken County right-of-way settlement was 
as tightly kept as a family indiscretion, The en- 
ure case file, which is legally a public docu- 
ment, at one point disappeared from the Aiken 
County clerk’s office in direct violation of the 
law, and no one seemed to know where it had 
gone, When a Lire reporter returned a few 
days later, the file was back where it belonged, 


and is a Democrat as well. The two are 
not friends. Judge Haynsworth, on the 
other hand, while being the nomince of 
Hollings, is a close personal friend of 
Thurmond's and bolted with him to the 
Republican party, supporting Goldwa- 
ter in 1964 and Nixon in 1968, 
Thurmond's advocacy of Russell is 
therefore considered by most knowing 
observers as a pure feint. Haynsworth, 
having been proposed by a Democratic 
senator and supposedly lacking Thur- 
mond's blessing, thus became more ac- 
ceptable to the Democratic Senate ma- 
jority and to Republican moderates. And 
Richard Nixon could make another 
South Carolina appointment without 
appearing to be obliging Strom Thur- 
mond, The senator, his "own" candi- 
date now forgotten, has made it clear 
that he ts delighted with the result. 


but Judge Julius B. ("Bubba") Ness of the 
State Court of Common Pleas refused to pro- 
vide a copy of the transcript of Judge Simons” 
testimony at the trial; it, too, was part of the 
public record but not in the file. (It was even- 
tually obtained through intervention of the at- 
torney general's office.) “I am not interested 
in selling copies of Lire magazine," said Judge 
Ness, a good friend of Simons, and he added 
that he disliked ""outsiders" taking transcripts 
and quoting them “‘out of context.” 


There is greater public awareness in South Car- 
olina of a more recent real estate matter in- 
volving Senator Thurmond, This one concerns 
three lots the senator purchased on the bank 
of the Saluda River overlooking Columbia. 
Suddenly these lots appear to lie smack in the 
path of a bridge, which was earlier supposed 
to go somewhere else. 

In 1964, South Carolina and the federal gov- 
ernment cooperatively hired a transportation 
planning firm to undertake a study of traffic 
needs for the Greater Columbia area. The re- 
port, made public in 1966, recommended that 
an existing bridge across the river between Co- 
lumbia and West Columbia be converted to 
carry One-way traffic into the state capital, and 
a parallel span be constructed immediately up- 
stream to handle outbound traffic. 

A year later, Sept. 11, 1967, the state high- 
way department, this ume without federal par- 
ticipation, and for reasons as yet obscure, hired 
another consulting firm to review certain as- 
pects of the carlier study 

The following February, Senator Thur- 
mond, for $20,000, purchased his river lots, 
some distance upstream from the site of the 
proposed bridge. To the east, the lots have a 
view of the state penitentiary and an indus- 
trial area in the capital, as well as of some is- 
lands intervening, 

Subsequently the second consulting firm 
came through with a recommendation for a 


new bridge location—this one vastly longer 
and costlier than the first proposed span. The 
new right-of-way, now approved by the U.S. 
Bureau of Roads, nicks the corner of Senator 
Thurmond’s recently acquired property. That 
portion of the senator's land not affected by 
the right-of-way, though hardly suitable as a 
homesite, will be immediately adjacent to an 
interchange. It cannot be stated that Thur- 
mond had foreknowledge of or control over 
the second approved bridge site. Yet his pur- 
chase of the land could yield him as much as 
$65,000 for the untouched and commercially 
desirable remnants of his property. 


An interview with Senator Thurmond was 
scheduled for the afternoon of Aug. 29 in Co- 
lumbia. The Lire reporters arrived at the sen- 
ator's offices to be met by the senator, and by 
Judge Simons, two of the senator's staff as- 
sistants, Attorneys Surasky and Williams from 
Aiken and a court stenographer. Judge Simons 
quickly informed the reporters that the stenog- 
rapher would take complete notes on the ses- 
sion, and that it would be tape-recorded as 
well. Two microphones were on view on the 
senator's desk, and a light on the phone switch- 
board indicated that a line was open during 
the entire interview. 

Senator Thurmond began by stating three 
points: 1) that he had nothing to hide, 2) that 
he would answer any questions and 3) that he 
wanted Lire to "stick to the facts” and not dis- 
tort them. 

He then described himself asa man who has 
leaned over backward to prevent any possible 
conflict of interest, “I resigned every connec- 
tion that I had of any kind of any business nä- 
ture," the senator said. '*I don't have any con- 
nection of any kind where there is any influ- 
ence to bear” 

What about the real estate partnership in 
Aiken County, he was asked? That land, said 


Senator Thurmond, dated back to 1953, and 
he had let Judge Simons handle it for the most 
part because he, Thu rmond, was busy in Wash- 
ington. However, he showed a thorough 
knowledge of the condemnation case. "I think 
frankly it was worth over $50,000," said Thur- 
mond. **The reason I agreed to go along with 
this [settlement] . . . was simply because of 
the positions we held with the public, and we 
just didn’t want to go into court if we could 
avoid it." 

Judge Simons interjected: “Having the facts 
and the testimony that we had, if | had nor 
been a judge and Senator Thurmond had nol 
been involved, 1 would not have settled for 
what we settled for." Judge Simons said he 
thought the jury would have awarded a min- 
imum of $75,000. 

The interview turned briefly to the senator's 
riverbank land purchase near West Columbia. 

"I hoped to build a home on there some- 
day," he said. “I thought I might wish to re- 
tire there. Now, if this road runs through there 
and touches a corner, it would destroy the 
property as a homesite. 1 have expressed the 
hope to the highway department that they 
would not have to run it through there, but if 
they do have to have the property, all I would 
expect is the money I put in it, plus interest.” 


‘| don't have any 
connection where there's 
any influence to bear’ 


Judge Simons was clearly taken aback by ques- 
tions concerning his ownership of federal post 
office buildings 

In the view of most real estate investors, it 
should be noted, post office building leases are 
"as good as an annuity.’ The tenant is or- 
derly and undemanding, the rent is profitable 


and the checks don't bounce, And in most 
states, including South Carolina, post office 
leases are as political as postmasterships. 

Asked if he saw any conflict in a federal 
judge leasing post offices to the federal gov- 
ernment, Simons replied that frankly he had 
never thought about it. **As a federal judge, 
I'm still an individual," he began. ''This is 
something that was done before I became a fed- 
eral judge. I don't see why my ownership of a 
post office would have anything to do with my 
ability to perform as a judge." 

During this exchange, Senator Thurmond, 
visibly upset, interrupted to say: “I didn't 
know he [Judge Simons] had any leases on 
post offices.” 

The possibility of conflict of interest seemed 
to have occurred to the senator. The Post Of- 
fice Department is frequently in federal court 
on both criminal and civil matters. It appears 
at least questionable that a plaintiff should 
plead any case before one of the defendant's 
landlords, or vice versa. 


The amounts of money represented in these 
real estate transactions involving Senator 
Thurmond and Judge Simons are not, ina dol- 
lars-and-cents context, large. But the signifi- 
cance of Thurmond’s real estate transactions 
is not lost on the White House, which has a 
great deal staked on the integrity and repu- 
tation of this most influential senator. Upon 
hearing of Lire’s investigation, Presidential 
Counsel John Ehrlichman immediately began 
his own inquiry. 

One consideration is particularly urgent. As- 
suming Judge Haynsworth's confirmation to 
the Supreme Court, the most important judi- 
cial appointment facing President Nixon will 
be Haynsworth's replacement as a judge of the 
U.S. Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals. 

The man generally conceded to have the in- 
side track is Charles E. Simons Jr. n 


At a congressional reception last March, the senior senator from South Carolina was warmly greeted by President and Mrs. Nixon 
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‘It's the new U.S. ambassador’ 


LI FE EDITORIALS 


The Eastern world was preoccupied last 
week with the departure from politics 
—one by death, the other in official dis- 
grace—of two practitioners of “national 
communism.” The theory that national in- 
dependence and character can thrive with- 
in the Communist system was practiced 
by Ho Chi Minh over half a century. 
Czechoslovakia's Alexander Dubček had 
eight short months to practice his version 
in 1968. The contrast between their po- 
litical fates provides a useful occasion to 
evaluate the opportunitics—and limite 
—of national independence in the Com- 
munist world, 

Dropping all other business, Premiers 
Chou of China and Kosygin of Russia 
rushed to Hanoi to outbid each other in 
their fraternal and reverent obsequies to 
Comrade Ho. In Prague, by contrast, the 
Russians were overseeing a purge of “all 
those responsible for crass violations of 
the party line.” True to the familiar Or- 
wellian scenario, a Soviet-orchestrated 
overture of party press denunciations 
against “rightist opportuniste and extrem- 
ist adventurers” set the stage for Dub- 
ček to be relieved of his remaining party 
posts, and possibly put on trial. 


The coherence gap 


For a bigtime Wall Street lawyer who 
prides himself on clarity of presentation 
and orderliness with facta, Richard Mil- 
hous Nixon has done a rather deplorable 
job of imparting those qualities to his Ad- 
ministration. On key issues, high-level 
Nixon appointees have been talking out 
of so many sides of so many mouths that 
the Administration seems to be replacing 
the Credibility Gap of the L.B.J. era with 
a Coherence Gap of its own. 

The Administration's major intramural 
match (though hardly the only game in 
town) is the traditional clash over nation- 






The ground rules for ‘national communism’ 


"Throughout most of his long carcer, 
President Ho was an “international” 
Communist as well as a Vietnamese pa- 
triot; indeed, at the Geneva Conference 
in 1951. some felt he put Soviet interests 
ahead of his own nation’s in accepting the 
partition of Vietnam. In more recent 
years, Ho focused increasingly on Viet- 
namese interests, which lately never fun- 
damentally conflicted with those of the 
two giant Communist powers, He was also 
able skillfully to exploit the Sino-Sovict 
echism, managing to get what he wanted 
from both sides. Uncle Ho made a more im- 
pressive figure in the Communist panthe- 
on than either Brezhnev or Kosygin. 

In Dubéek’s case, the opportunities for 
national communism were never as broad: 
the interplay between Soviet and East Eu- 
ropean politics was simply too great for 
the Kremlin to look the other way. He 
thought that the unmistakable longing of 
his people could be reconciled with a more 
humane “communism, and hoped that 
Moscow would sce it his way. What final- 
ly brought Soviet tanks into the streets of 
Prague was that Dubček, unlike Ho, 
showed an interest in introducing democ- 


racy into the workings of his state, an ex- 


al security. As the 1969 season began, a 
«mall disagreement arose over whether the 
U.S. is seeking "superiority" or only "suf- 
ficiency” in the nuclear arms race with 
Russia. Reassuringly, Defense Secretary 
Mel Laird eventually accepted the Pres- 
ident's word that sufficiency would suffice 
— and went on from there to the ABM de- 
bate. While Laird flatly insisted “there is 
no question" that Russia was building a 
nuclear first-strike capability against 
America, Secretary of State William Rog- 
ers maintained that "I have difficulty in 
believing" it. The next time Laird and 
Rogers dined out on intelligence reports, 
the subject was a decrease in Communist 
troop infiltration into South Vietnam, 
which struck the State Department as 
"significant" and the Pentagon as "not 
significant." Finally, Laird and Rogers 
managed to mesh on White House plans 
for an August announcement of a 35,000- 
man Vietnam U.S. troop withdrawal. 
Only President Nixon unexpectedly decid- 
ed not to have any announcement at all, 
until after his return to Washington. 
Domestic pronouncements have been 
equally perplexing. Attorney General 
John Mitchell and HEW Secretary Rob- 
ert Finch, of course, have aired their dif- 
ferences over the Administration's now- 
you-sce-it-now-you-don't civil rights pro- 


ample which could have threatened the cx- 
istence of the Soviet system itself. 

In their different ways, Ho and Dub. 
ček were able to command a sense of na- 
tional spirit, particularly among youth, 
that used to be rare in second-rung Com. 
munist lands, That should prove, if proof 
is still necessary, the extensive erosion of 
a “monolithic” world communism. Lead- 
ers like Ho or Dubéek are no longer un- 
thinkable, but in fact, surprisingly fre- 
quent within the Communist world. Tito, 
Castro, and most recently Ceausescu of 
Romania are all politically successful prac- 
titioners of national communism. 

It is still too early to conclude whether 
communism is truly capable of growing 
durable local roots in the soil of national in- 
dependence. In Vietnam, Ho Chi Minh’s 
thesis cannot finally be demonstrated 
within the political process until hostilities 
end on the battlefield. In Czechoslovakia, 
Russian tanks last year gave a crushingly 
negative verdict on the viability of nation- 
al communism—but, in contrast to the So- 
viet quashing of the 1956 Hungarian re- 
volt, Soviet intervention no longer seemed 
acceptable to most other Communist par- 
ties. The ground rules for a successful na- 
tional communism seem to require at least 
two conditions: a leader prepared to re- 


sist pressure, and in a position to. 


gram. When White House Urbanologist 
Pat Moynihan wrote off prospects for a do- 
mestic budgetary "peace dividend" at the 
end of the Vietnam war as "evanescent 
like the morning clouds," White House 
Counsel Arthur. Burns countered that 
there would indeed be a peace dividend 
amounting to no less than $8 billion. 

And so it goes. Chief Economic Advis- 
er Paul McCracken says Administration 
measures are beginning to lick inflation; 
Assistant Commerce Secretary William 
Chartener proclaims that inflation is still 
licking the Administration. A White 
House spokesman says the anti-hunger 
Food Stamp program will be retired as 
part of welfare reform: the President's ad- 
viser on nutrition says it won't. President 
Nixon proposes a tax-reform measure that 
would affect tax-exempt bonds; Vice Pres- 
ident Agnew feels it will adversely affect 
municipal bond sales and privately urges 
state and local officials to oppose it. 

There was great merit in Nixon's cam- 
paign pledge that his Administration 
would maintain "a candid dialogue with 
the people" — but this is hardly it. The 
Administration seems to be not only mix- 
ing its signals but changing them. Now 
that President Nixon has returned to 
White House East, we trust he will insist 
on clearer signals all around. 


The film 





thats made for the camera 
thats made for the film. 





Made for each other: The Kodak film cartridge you drop in, and the Kodak Instamatic 124 
camera you drop it into. The perfect combination for good, sharp color snapshots or color 
slides. With the 124, there's nothing to set. When you want more light, just pop on a flashcube. 
The 124 comes in a complete outfit for less than $22, with flashcube, wrist strap, 
batteries and Kodak color film. Kodak film—it does make a difference, 


Kodak Instamatic color cameras. From less than?10. 


Prices subject to change without notice, 
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Announcing the 1970 Buicks. The Riviera rear window has been widened for increased visibility. div ! 
| We have a great tradition. We build great cars. Both the Electra 225 and the Riviera have been built with product 
Cars that are something to believe in. integrity —traditional craftsmanship and care. 
The Electra 225 (on the left) is one of the great new cars from Buick. The kind of craftsmanship which has given Buicks a traditionally high 
| It has a new 455 cubic-inch, 370 horsepower engine. re-sale value. 
1 It has an improved three-speed automatic transmission that performs We build cars to be something to believe in. 
i even more smoothly. A new longer wheelbase combined with a new suspension They always have been. 
f system po on Buicks traditionally great ride. They always will be. 
he Riviera (on the right) has variable ratio power steering, power 


| 
it brakes and an improved automatic transmission as standard equipment. 
| It has a carburetor time modulated choke control (a Buick exclusive) Now, wouldn't you really rather have a 


for fast starts in any weather. 19/0 Bu Ick |; 






If Roi-Ian wasnt the best selling ten cent cigar, 
you couldnt buy it for ten cents. 


There's only one reason you can buy a fine tasting blend 
of imported and domestic tobacco like Roi-Tan for only 
a dime. The fact that we make so many of them. 

And if we didn't, we'd have to charge 
more just like lots of other cigar makers do. 

So no matter what price 
you pay for cigars, try a Roi-Tan 
and find out how much more 
great taste you can get 
for a dime. Roi-Tan 

The Crowd Pleaser. 















A CREATIVE INTEREST IN CASH 
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Money is generating a new kind of 
interest in the art world. Always 
glad to make moncy out of art, 
some enterprising artists are now 
trying to make art out of money 
Painters are picturing dollar bills 
and sculptors are bundling and glu- 
ing real paper currency and coins 
into their constructions. In such 
works the use of moncy, though 
unorthodox, is at least clearly vis- 
ible. In the most radical form of 
monetary art, called investment 
pieces, the art is in the transaction 
—buying stock, receiving interest 
—and the moncy itself may never 
appear. 

When New York's Chelsea Na- 
tional Bank staged an entire show 
of monetary art, the highlight was 
a minimal sculpture (right) of max- 
imum interest. It consists of a bale 
of SI bills, totaling a quarter of a 
million dollars. The artist, Abra- 
ham Lubelski, who spent all of 15 
minutes assembling the work, had 
to borrow the money to create 
what he calls his “sculptural day- 
dream." The bank didn't have 
enough cash on hand, so it had to 
borrow the money from the Fed- 
eral Reserve. The bank also had to 
post guards around the sculpture 
and put it in the vault at night. On 
exhibit for five days, the sculpture ^ ir 
ran up a bill of $300, because of the bee oe 2, th 
$60 daily interest on the money. rd 
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Stylishly long slender cigars are becoming more and more preferred by today's cigar smoker. 
Another reason why the Falcons are one of the more popular of the many Rot-Tan shapes and sizes. 
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Under the watchful eye of a bank 
guard, Sculptor Abraham Lubel- 
ski stands beside his $250,000 { 
sculpture, consisting of dollar "e 
bills. The dollar-bill drawing in | i, 
background is by Andy Warhol PET 









SILVER LABEL 






MONEY-MINDED "n 





Paper money was à favorite subject of some American paint- 
ers as carly as the 1870s. William M. Harnett called this paint- 
ing, which he did in 1877, Still Life—Five Dollar Bill 
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"D pa be 
New York Sculptor Robert Morris had money on his mind fi yu 
back in 1963 when he purchased a plastic replica of the In 1962 Andy Warhol's painung Dollar Bills was snapped up “a 
human brain and covered it with eight genuine dollar bills by pop art collector Robert C. Scull at its face value—$200 


Warhol thought he was making money by exchanging paint- 
ed dollars for real ones. Today the painting tS valued at 520,- 
000, yielding Scull a 10,0007; gain on his investment 
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Orders. Complaints. Another one of those days. Wouldn’t it be nice to have an Escape Machine? 









Totally new! 1970 Olds Cutlass Supreme, elegance a secret luxuriously hidden under that formal new roof and 


in a trim new size. Imagine you cruising around town in elegant lines. And there's Rocket V-8 action that won't quit 
this beauty. Proud? — you'd better believe it. This trim new | —thanks to Oldsmobile’s exclusive Positive Valve Rotators. 
personal-size Supreme lets you move up to Olds elegance | Cutlass Supreme —one of 29 exciting Escape Machines. 
without leaving the low-price field. But that's your secret- | Come in and see them all —-youngmobile thinking for 1970. 


Oldsmobile: Escape from the ordinary. E 
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Arman, a French artist, embedded dozens of real dollar bills in a 
slab of clear plastic to create this 22-inch-high Money Piece. It is 
a replica of an earlier piece that was smashed by thieves who 
discovered to their dismay they could not extract the bills. 


Sculptor Dennis Oppenheim (below, center) collected one day's lit- 
ter from the floor of the New York Stock Exchange, then trans- 
planted the four tons of paper to a midtown rooftop for a one- 
day exhibit. He now contends that '*money is a root of all art." 
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In this collage by New York Artist Ray Johnson, a mag- 
azine photograph of Twiggy is adorned with a dollar- 
bill headband. Johnson embellished the bill with crayon 
and turned the model's running mascara into boots 
“It's a pun on the paper dress," Johnson explains. 


& $1.00 
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Edward Kienholz’s watercolors, cach signed with his 
thumbprint, are traded for the amount of money stamped 
on the face of the work. The most expensive watercolor 
sold thus far was the one inscribed $1,000. Kienholz Says 
the $1 and $10,000 pieces must be purchased together 
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The Canadian National Championship 
The World Championship Snowmobile 
Derby at Eagle River. The Winnipeg to 
St. Paul International 500. These are 
races that put snowmobiles to the test 
Arctic Cat's advanced torsion spring 
suspension and slide rail design meets 
the challenge time after time outper- 
forming them all in durability and riding 
comfort. 


A race-proven suspension, an efficient 
new clutch and braking system and a 
forward mounted engine for a lower, 
more stable profile. On the track or on 
the hillside . Arctic Cat '70 is the 
choice for the sportsman who demands 
a fast, tough and all-day comfortable 
machine. 
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The most enterprising prophet of 
monetary art is Edward Kienholz. 
By producing a series of watercol- 
ors in which the sole image is the 
asking price, he in effect issues his 
own currency. His series is an iron- 
Ic comment on much of current art, 
such as investment pieces, in which 
the idea is more important than the 
form (which may not have a phys- 
ical existence at all). It also mocks 
the practice of collecting art as an 
investment and at the same time 
enables both the collector and 
Kienholz to turn a tidy profit 

Kienholz, who was already com- 
manding hefty prices for his room- 
sized tableaux—such as The Bean- 
ery, a walk-in replica of a seedy Los 
Angeles saloon—knew that collec- 
tors would scramble to acquire his 
low-numbered water colors. They 
were indeed bargains, because the 
art market dictates that the high- 
est sum paid for a work usually es- 
tablishes the value for works by the 
same artist that are similar in size, 
concept, media and period. Thus, 
ifa collector buys at face value the 
$1 and $10,000 pieces, which Kien- 
holz insists be bought together, he 
will have set a $10,000 price level 
for each work and doubled his 
money 

“AI l'm doing is creating a sit- 
uation where human greed comes 
out,” says Kienholz. “I'm really 
the loser anyway, since what I get 
in return will depreciate, while the 
value of the work goes up." In fact, 
Kienholz shrewdly forced collec- 
tors to sign a highly unorthodox 
—and potentially lucrative—pur- 
chase agreement. It guarantees to 
the artist and his heirs a 15°; share 
of profit from any resale or lease 
of the work. 


The first investment piece was 
dreamed up by that old master of 
Dada, Marcel Duchamp. In 1924 
he formed a one-man company to 
underwrite his roulette gambling at 
Monte Carlo. To raise capital, he 
issued 30 bonds priced at 500 
francs each and promised 20^; in- 
terest to investors, The sale of only 
two bonds enabled him to get to 
Monte Carlo, where he played the 
tables for nearly a month and man- 
aged to break even. 

In the late 1950s another French 
artist, Yves Klein, created a type 


of investment piece which he called 
"immaterials." A collector would 
buy the work directly from Klein 
—in one case it was a roomful of 
nothing except air and the artist's 
"presence." After issuing a receipt 
for the money (or gold, which he 
sometimes insisted on), Klein 
would scatter the proceeds from a 
plane or boat. Then, so that the art- 
istand owner cach had nothing but 
the pure art experience, the collec- 
tor would complete the piece by 
burning the receipt. 

Last March, Artist Les Levine 
shelled out $2,375 to purchase 500 
shares of a volatile over-the-count- 
er stock. After one year, he will sell 
the shares and declare the profit or 
loss to be the work of art. “In or- 
der for the piece to work," he ex- 
plains, “there has to be reasonable 
opportunity for loss or profit. It 
wouldn't work with IBM or 
A.T.&T.—it just wouldn't have 
any point," 

Fora recent show at the Whitney 
Museum, Robert Morrisdevisedan 
investment piece of far more inter- 
cst. He submitted a typewritten 
sheet proposing that the museum 
acquire $100,000 by obtaining a 
loan against its art collection or 
real estate holdings, then invest the 
sum for the duration of the exhibi- 
uon. He stipulated that any profit 


would be divided between himself 


and the museum (he did not take 
any responsibility for loss). If a col- 
lector wanted to acquire the piece, 
he had to assume the $100,000 loan 
and agree to pay Morris half of the 
income from the investment. 

The Whitney Muscum was un- 
derstandably reluctant to mort- 
gage its collection or to engage in 
speculative investments. To oblige 
Morris, however, the museum bor- 
rowed $50,000 from Howard W 
Lipman, an art-collecting invest 
ment broker, and offered to pay 
him 5^; interest during the 48 days 
of the exhibition. The money was 
deposited in the museum's account 
at the Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York 

The day alter the show ended 
Morgan Guaranty sent the muse 
um a check for interest totaling 
3328.77. Since this was the exact 
amount the Whitney owed Lipman 
for the use of his money, the only 


gain or loss was an esthetic one 
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Whether you're an out- 
and-out gourmet or a 
baked bean type, a 
Thermos* Wide Mouth 
vacuum bottle will keep 
your lancy hot for hours. 
Because we makeit a 
little bit better. Like our 
exclusive stopper that 
Screws right into the 
threaded liner to prevent 
leakage. And our unique 
glass liner that's as tough 
asits name, Stronglas™. 


Tough stuff 
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picnics, auto and camping 
trips. And be sure to get 

our dish: 
Ladle Spoor 


Big Mouth 
Buy our Big Mouth today 
and take it to work, on 


Remember our brand. 


especially designed for the 
Wide Mouth. Then try 
this recipe. Bon appétit! 


Boo! Stroganoff 
Sauté 2 tbs. finely minced 
onion in 2 tbs. butter or 
margarine. Add 1 Ib. sirloin 
steak, cut in thin strips 44" x 4" 
x 2°. Brown well on all sides 
Add 1'/2 cups thinly sliced 
hrooms and cook over low 
heat, stirring frequently, until 
tender. Stir in ‘4 cup sour 
am and heat through but do 
| Season with salt, 


er and grated nutmeg 
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We think that we shall never see a service station lovely as a tree. 


you used to stick on vour nose. 


a Shell ild a «tati » a eredi ' COI ity, ane 
wooded lot, the townspeople were up in arms. build a station that would be a eredit to the community, and 


more: HER " And if you breathe uU deeply you smell some of Mother “Tear down all those beautiful trees, and in its place glass, blend in beautifully with the location. 
IOFC HC a Park than a Nature s finest perfumes. Ihe smell ol oreen. the You sec the results. 


the musk of leaves Th awit : : at odds with the One of the most beautiful stations in the county. Maybe, the 
vou stan ie , T aves, i m à c c Metelv at odds with the S ) ) 
i stand in the center t the station and look upward, hey imagine d some thing comy X 


see sun filtering through leave [t's a station any town can be proud of. And New Canaan is. location and their colonial inspired community. whole state. | 
t d ‘ Cs » - . - ` ^ “ ^ : - : a ` EEFT p” Z1 
But it wasn't always so. But Shell engineers and architects quieted their fears. Shell, a big oil company, swayed by a tree. 
La r ~ 


When Shell first proposed to build a station on this lovely. And convinced the community that they could spare the trees. and 


scent of sun, chrome and concrete?" 


Un the is] halt lite " 
asphatt little green maple seedlinas—the 5 ^ "T PM 
' diings—th things It’s sort of poetic, isn't it? 





Deep in thought, Dr. James A. Pike, 

former Episcopal Bishop of Califor- - . . 

nia, strolled often along the beaches — f a 
ncar the Center for the Study of Dem- y 

ocratic Institutions at Santa Barbara, 

Calif. He went there in 1966 as a 


"worker bishop," leaving hts post as 
bishop after his 22-year-old son, 
James Jr., had shot himself in a New be 
York hotel. Pike was reared a Cath- < L = t l - 
olic, and for a while studied for the - - 

Catholic priesthood. He switched to 

law, became a government attorncy, 

then started anew as an Episcopal 

priest. This year he quit the Episco- > EE, 

pal Church—which had almost tried = . f - p m - 
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hy JOHN COGLEY churchman who was neither scholar nor saint but 
the ordinary 20th Century Christian writ large. 

















i EE RAV TN am. NN Bishop Pike (the title was never formally withdrawn 
p ' A Vd ^N Ad di ^ "n i | ; VK Y A TON T ' - | : \ E. "LS The death of James A. Pike was extravagantly rich in by the church, even after he repudiated it) died as he 
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human being whose impact on the world of ideas far Most of us are part believers in our own immortality, 


*POL Pace Hardwep, $2280; 4 Dr. Sedan 
exceeded what might have been expected of him—a part doubters about our own significance, part men 
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At California State in 1966, the year of his 
Clash with the orthodox clerics of his church, 
Pike demonstrated what one of them called 
his “*near-demacoeic’ speaking ability 
(above). At left, his young wife, Diane, ex- 
hausted and bruised by her own travail on 
the 


Pike 


fown during the search for 
and tenacity won praise 
trackers whom she accom 


us search for him (right). 


Not an original thinker—an original man 


CONTINUED 
of faith, part children of doubt. Bishop Pike be- 
came a towering figure in modern life for one rea- 
son above all others: he mirrored our weakness, 
our uncertainty, our desperate clinging to old be- 
liefs and frightened acceptance of new realities. If 
at times he seemed almost clownish, it may have 
been because there is an absurdity in the ambi- 
guity we all share. When he embarrassed us, it 
may have been because he dared to say in public 
what most of us are ashamed to think even in private 
for the believer, that one might be the victim of 
myth; for the agnostic, that one just might be cut- 
ting oneself off from worlds that truly exist. 

The Bishop, though alienated from his church, 
lived and worked within a Christian ambience un- 
til the last. Look, then, at his death through Chris- 
tian eyes. When the end came, of all places in the 
Holy Land, where he had gone with his wife on a 
search for the “‘historical Jesus," he was wander- 
ing, lost, in the very wilderness the Messiah chose 
when he wanted to withdraw from the affairs of 
men. In his final hours, the man who last April 
broke with the organized church found himself go- 
ing it alone in an unknown terrain, cut off from 
human contact and wholly dependent on his own 
resources. He died finally of exhaustion, after a 
fall. And when they found his body, days later, it 
was in a kneeling posture. It was almost as if in 
death he was telling us—in the theatrical style which 
marked his career—that the believer had triumphed 
finally over the skeptic. 

Jim Pike himself could not have imagined a more 
spectacular departure from this life—and that is 
saying something, for he seemed to have an in- 
satiable thirst for the flamboyant. It is casy to be- 
lieve that in the last earthly hours of Jim Pike the bi- 
zarre circumstances in which his life was coming to 
a close caught his fancy. 


I can imagine him praying that the symbolic mean- 
ing of his lonely agony would not be lost on the 
world and that it would stand as the ultimate cx- 
pression of a life devoted to asking, if not an- 
swering, the biggest questions of them all. Even in 
his misery Jim's realism would not have failed him. 
He must have known that he was making head- 
lines throughout the world. The realization that he 
was getting so much attention at the very end, one 
can believe, could have assuaged the misery. 

Bishop Pike was at once the master and the vic- 
tim of modern publicity techniques. He went about 
using them the way he did everything else, with can- 
dor, startling directness, and disarming simplicity. 
No Hollywood starlet cooperated more readily with 
reporters and cameramen. No Madison Avenue pro- 
fessional was more adept at packaging à product 
than he, whether he was selling Jesus-the-freedom- 
fighter, peace in Vietnam, or, his last enthusiasm, 
psychic research. He knew every trick in the bag, 
and he used them all impenitently—the facile phrase 
("fewer beliefs, more belief"), the startling anal- 
ogy (the rhythm method of birth control: *'Vat- 
ican roulette"), the irreverent formulation (Muslims 
have one God and three wives; Christians have 
three Gods and one wife). 

The press, for its part, generally cooperated obe- 
diently, reporting his latest reworking of an ob- 
scure theologian's findings as if it had just been 
handed down to him from Mount Sinai, spreading 
his less-than-original theological insights and con- 
ventional doctrinal doubts before millions of read- 
ers as if they were the fruits of his own extraordi- 
nary scholarship. 

Jim Pike was not an original thinker. His strength 
as well as his weakness was that he was an original 
man, who had an uncanny ability to make the sec- 
ondhand look new. He could promote situational 
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Ever have a 
day like this? 










You wake up feel- 
ing great. The sun's 
out, sky's blue and 
you have loads of fun 
things you want to do. 
But before you can really 
get started you get your 
period! 

It needn't change a 
thing. Not if you use = 
comfortable, convenient Tam pax 
tampons. Because they're worn inter- 
nally, Tampax tampons never interfere. 
Wherever you're going, whatever you 
plan to do, you'll feel confident and 
secure, Wear what you choose; nothing 
can show. Odor simply can't [IND 
form; no one can know. Just MAMMA 
tuck a couple of spares into your PERIT 
purse—there’s still room for money, 
keys and lipstick —and be on your way. 






monthly period. Keep Tampax tampons 
at hand. Millions.of women in 106 
countries do, They use more Tampax 
tampons than all other tampons 
combined, 


In private he was 
still the Bishop 
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ethics as if he invented the idea. He could propound 
the new theology as if he had worked his way through 
to it by immense intellectual effort. When he dis- 
covered psychic phenomena, it was as if it had never 
been heard of. In recent years he went about the 
study of Christian origins with the same air of fresh 
discovery, as if the scholars who have worked in 
this field for years were his research assistants. In 
earlier days, he was constantly credited with more 
scholarship, inventiveness, Creativity and originality 
than he actually possessed. He was doomed, then, to 
be a disappointment to many who looked to him for 
what he could not give, if only because he was too 
busy for serious study or prolonged introspection. 
He finally gained a reputation for glibness and raw 
publicity-seeking. The result was that his most se- 
rious moves, like his trumpeted exit from the insti- 
tutional church, were not taken very seriously. There 
had been too many controversies, the publicity re- 
leases had become too frequent. If he knew this, he 
never acknowledged it but carried on as if his latest 
project would be the greatest breakthrough yet. 

The public Pike, especially in his latter days, was 
very much a man of the world, agnostic, irreverent, anti- 
clerical. But in his private dealings he remained the Bish- 
op, full of pastoral concern, eager for ecclesiastical gos- 
sip, still looking through clerical eyes at the “world” 
he so rapturously embraced in public. His interest in 
church affairs never waned. He must have read a doz- 
en denominational publications regularly and was al- 
ways happy to discuss the latest developments in in- 
sututional religion with anyone who had enough in- 
terest to talk about them with him. After his formal 
break with the church, one of his colleagues at the Cen- 
ter for the Study of Democratic Institutions where we 
worked together fell ill. Pike visited his friend in the 
hospital and in spite of all public denials of the Trinity 
and the self-laicization took the opportunity to anoint 
him with holy oils and pray over him “in the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit." He 
acknowledged freely and frequently to his friends that 
he missed the grandeur of the old liturgy, even as he 
enthusiastically endorsed—out of some sense of duty 
toward experimentation and "'relevance"— the most far- 
out new-style eucharistic celebrations; 


church was dear to him. He Betrayed a nervous inten- 
sity about his restless free-lance ministry that was not al- 
together convincing. 

It may not be going too far to say that it was the 
church that made James A. Pike. Without it, he com- 
municated a sense of being lost at times. At other times, 
it seemed that even though he had taken off the ring of of- 
fice and had shed his clerical Roman collar for a tic, his 
Episcopal cross for a peace medallion, he brought the 
church with him wherever he weit. His successor, Bish- 
op Kilmer Myers of San Francisco, said after his death 
that Pike would occupy a front rank among the great 
bishops of the Episcopal Church. For all the iconoclas- 
tic headlines he made in recent years, I think that is how 
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Those who need our new dryer most 





You know and we know the main reason you'll prob- $ 
ably buy our new GE dryer is for its wrinkle-flat- 
tening touch with permanent press. T 

If that's not enough, consider all the baby clothes 
it'll hold, diapers and such. Did you know this new 
Iryer holds almost 465; more than any other dryer 
we've ever made? 

There's also SANITIZE CYCLE. This cycle sani- 
tizes your clothes by killing a higher percentage of 
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i only one . . . you'll find yours listed 9g 9 
Don't ever leta perfect day be It always seemed to me that James Pike was happiest, in the phone book, o 
| marred by something as trifling as your and at his very best, when he was fulfilling some office ROTO- are mn no pos on 9 
proper to a priest or bishop. Certainly his past in the 


certain bacteria which are resistant to normal dry- 
ing cycles. 

And don't forget our electronic sensor. It feels 
the moisture in every load and stops when the de- 
gree of dryness is right. It even gives you a buzz 
so you can get everything out before the wrinkles 
sneak back in. 

You can see our Total Dryers, gas or electric, 
(Total Washers, too) at any GE dealer's. 
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Vietnam: ‘A Degree of Disillusion' 


Mer a four-month wait, villagers from Phuhuu in the Mekong Delta get reconstruction funds 
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Text and pictures by 
LARRY BURROWS 


Larry Burrows went to Vietnam early in 1962 





and, with occasional breaks, has been cov- 
ering the war there ever since. He was with 
South Vietnamese troops until 1964 and de- 
veloped affection and sympathy for them and 
for their war-shattered country. Since then he 
has been with American troops, This year he 
returned for a look at the people who seemed 
destined to inherit the war. This is his per- 


sonal report, in words and pictures. 





ll over Vietnam you see the faces—more inscrutable and 
more tired now than I have ever known them to be. Their cyes do 
not meet yours, because they are aware that the enemy is still, 
even today, all around them, watching. They are in the middle. 
The pressure on them is terrible and has existed for some 30 years. 
I have been rather a hawk. Asa British subject | could perhaps 
be more objective than Americans, but I generally accepted the 
aims of the U.S. and Saigon, and the official version of how things 
were going. This spring, impressed by government statistics 
showing that conditions were improving, | set out to do a story on 
the turn for the better. In the following three months | indeed 
found some cause for optimism —better training and equipment in 
the South Vietnamese army, more roads open and safe— but | also 
found a degree of disillusion and demoralization in the army and 
the population that surprised and shocked me. The story became 
an attempt to show—and explain— that feeling in the South 
Vietnamese, and why it is such an uphill battle to try to change it 
Two months ago the first small group of American troops was 
pulled out of the country. More will follow, and eventually the 
question will be whether or not the South Vietnamese can fight 
and survive on their own if there is no peace treaty. Whether they 
can will be partly a matter of loyalty to a government, partly a 
matter of national pride, partly a matter of plain endurance. On 
each score, the prospects seem to me doubtful. The old woman at 
left, for example, is finally getting money to help rebuild in a 
pacified area. She has waited for months to get it, and in the 
meantime somcone in the government may very well have been 
lending it at 30% interest. Whatever gratitude she feels is laced 
with cynicism and sapped by weariness. Many others like her 
simply no longer care. Perhaps the years of fighting have left them 
too dazed to believe in anything except the land on which they live, 
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The only loyalty— 
to field and family 3 


Near Sadec, about 80 miles from Saigon, I met Tran Van 





Duoc. He and his family farm a half-acre of vegetables, which " 
gives them a relatively good living. They are not isolated —his r A AA 
wife goes daily to market, two of their sons are in the militia. [ J abel 
- `~ r 

asked hım what he felt about the peace talks. He shook his i Jp a ee aS ^ Pan 
head. What did he think about the Americans helping his RE OF RE rga v es dis 
country? *'I don't think about it," he said. What did he think i 
about? “My fields, my crops, my family." , 

Tran Van Duoc is not selfish or dull. It is just that his 
loyalties are limited to those things that he believes count. Yet 
the war constantly smashes families and makes less lucky men 


than Tran into refugees. At a training camp, I saw families 





and soldiers alike crying when they parted. Who is to care for 
the man’s wife and children? If he is killed. the government 


will give his widow a year's pay (perhaps $700) and that is all. 





| don't suppose a widow in North Vietnam gets much either. 
At Pleiku I met a woman who kept a shrine in memory of 
her husband. She gave me an American cigarette from those 
carefully arranged under his picture and told me how during 
the 1968 Tet offensive Vietcong agents came to the house at 3 
a.m. and asked to talk to her husband and his brother. [hey 
went out; she and her children shivered in terror until dawn. 
Then neighbors came to the door to say that both men had 
been bound and murdered. Now she ekes out a living for her 


family by working for the Americans. When they leave she 


will be destitute, for she can expect little help from any body. 


Tran Van Duoc, 51 (right), says he doesn't care who governs Vietnam Ho Thi Van, 32, mourns for her husband, killed by the V.C. 


Weeping, a South Vietnamese conscript and his family say goodby at a training camp near Saigon 








Morale and mass graves 


| arrived at Hué in late April, just after they 
found the first of the mass graves, some 800 
people buried under four feet of sand. The 
killings had happened during Tet—February 
1968—when the enemy occupied Hué. Hundreds 
were rounded up—some officials, some military, 
some women, some children—and under the 
cover of darkness were taken into the 
countryside. Eventually, under the pretext of 
being moved to a “‘reeducation center," they 
were tied with bamboo strips or communications 
wire, marched to open graves and shot or 
clubbed to death. The people of Hué knew only 
that they had disappeared. 

When the graves were discovered and opened 
more than a year later, after the area had been 
pacified, the bodies were no more than 
collections of bones held together by rotting 
cloth. The bodies were then wrapped in plastic 
sheets and laid out in rows. The people of Hué 
came in tears to seek their missing relatives. 
Jewelry and clothing made identification possible 
in a few cases; the rest were put in wooden 
coffins (right) and buried again in a mass 
ceremony. When it was over the people walked 
back to their homes in stunned silence. ' 

There is a limit to the resiliency of spirit of any 
people, no matter how strong. The Tet offensive, 
costly as it may have been to the enemy, | S i à 1 
demonstrated to many South Vietnamese that 
there is no place really safe from the V.C. True, 
large-scale attacks on the cities have now slacked 
off, in part because of much heavier U.S. and 
South Vietnamese troop concentrations on the 
perimeters. But the V.C. keep on making their 
point in other ways: in the first six months of this 
year there were 4.674 South Vietnamese civilians 
kidnaped, 200 more than in the last six months 
of 1968. Many of these were government 
officials, police and teachers. The recent drop in 
the level of ground fighting and surprise attacks 
has so far had little impact on the villagers. Tet 
may not have been repeated, but it is 


remembered. Of course the Vietcong, over on the 
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other side, are known to fear the bombs of the - 
In plain plywood coffins, anonymous dead are reburied 


unseen B52s overhead. But it is also true that 
when darkness falls every local defense 
militiaman thinks about the V.C.'s seeming 
ability to go anywhere, and when he thinks about 





it enough, or is frightened enough, he may be 


A woman wails over the ; - si if , | 
| n Ended ege ab he ady ake an accommodation. I asked a 
c emains of her husband, discovered in a mass grave near Hus | ready to m ike an cc ; d 
í friend if he knew of a dedicated and honest 
( 
village chief. ‘They are as rare as the autumn 
: leaves," he said. There is no autumn in Vietnam. 





The despair of 
the sewer-pipe dweller 


He owned a motorscooter shop in Hue, damaging. The disparity between those who have 
employed 10 people, made good money, got been hurt by the war and those who prosper is 
home every night and appeared to be able to easy to see. Families live in concrete sewer pipes 
spend as much time at his business as he chose. I in Saigon (/eft) while 50 buildings, built 
found him fixing a bike and he told me that after originally as brothels, stand empty and 
three years in the army he had been transferred crumbling in Pleiku. Wives of high South 
to the Revolutionary Development cadre near Vietnamese officers own a number of the bars 
home where his responsibilities appeared and brothels that cluster around military bases, 
minimal. Such a transfer is not easily secured, and have interests in the nightclubs where a 
but just the same, South Vietnam is full of such Scotch may cost as much as a sewer-pipe dweller 
arrangements for those with moncy. could earn in a week (or a South Vietnamese 

An extraordinary cynicism pervades South private in a day or two). Less than a mile from 
Vietnam. Inequality exists in any war, just as it the sewer pipes are parking lots filled with rows 
does in peace, but it is never easy to accept great of shiny motorbikes. They are worth about $500 
sacrifice cheerfully when you know that your each, and although I recognize that they are 
neighbors with money are not required to useful and perhaps even necessary if people are 
sacrifice at all. Of course, graft is a way of life in to move to and from work in a modern city, I 
most Oriental countries, but in a South Vietnam could not help being struck by the contrast they 
at war it seems more conspicuous, and more made with the terrible poverty all around them. 
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Below, wealthier South Vietnamese watch floor show at Maxim's 
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Militiaman Von Dien also has ; Glittering motorcycles line a parking lot in downtown Saigon 

















Under attack, Vietnamese huddle as one GI fires and another (foreground) loads 





A case 
of cowardice 
under fire 


Near Dakto one morning the enemy ambushed a group of 


seven Americans and 25 South Vietnamese troops out 
clearing a road of mines. Two Americans and a South 
Vietnamese were killed; the Americans called for help and 
then saw with amazement that the South Vietnamese were 
running away under fire. A relief column set out 
immediately from Dakto and I was in the second vehicle, 

Near the ambush point we saw the South Vietnamese 
troops huddled in a ditch. The trucks stopped. A 
helicopter dropped an American lieutenant colonel; before 
it could lift off, its copilot and observer had been hit. It 
lifted again and I moved onto the road, put my back 
against à truck and began recording the scene with my 
camera. An American soldier was firing savagely and a 
lad without a helmet moved to join him, but the South 
Vietnamese soldiers remained huddled, an inviting target, 
not firing. Then the bareheaded soldier stood up to fire a 
long burst before another American heaved a grenade. By 
this time a few of the South Vietnamese had entered the 
fight but most were still not firing. At last, after a third 
American had been killed, other troops came in to relieve 
us and we pulled out 

It was only one skirmish, too short and too fast to 


justify large generalizations about the morale and 


capabilities of South Vietnamese troops. But in the eyes of 


the American troops standing silently around the tailgate 
of the truck which brought the broken. bleeding bodies of 
their buddies back to Dakto, you could see what they felt. 
At that moment I was ready to agree 


i Í i I J name st Idie 4 finally be in Ic ti int * 


f S i : "rici ere taking back their dead" 
“The Vietnamese waved and smiled as we rode by,” writes Burrows, "but there were no smiles on our part. The Americans were taking 
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From Westclox. 


| Red, White, Blue, 

| Harvest, Avocado, and 

| Woodtone wall clocks. 

| Forblack-and-blue budgets. 
| $8.98 to $9.98. 


T A clock should do more than give you looks are exceeded only by their generosity. 


T the right time. It should look good while Sonow you can afford to be a | / 













doing it. Our new electric Countryside, clock watcher. Westclox. A Division 
Quincy and Spindle wall clocks do of General Time. The people 
more than that. They'll match the color with more colors and styles 

scheme of any room in your house. Or of clocks to watch, than i WM 
every roomin yourhouseandtheirgood anyone else. x 
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Manager Billy Martin happily shows his team’s standing 


A Little Love, and a Few 
Punches, Make a Team 


by MYRON COPE 


At the motel where the ball club is staying, 
one of the beds in my room is temporarily oc- 
cupied this Thursday morning by Wilmer 
Dean Chance, an clongated Ohio farmer who 
has kicked off his shoes and flopped on his 
back. Farmer Chance, who pitches for the 
Minnesota Twins, is known for his incurable 
telephonitis, and now, first thing, he seizes the 
phone from the nightstand. 

“Hello, Bozzie? Bozzie, this is Dean. Lis- 
ten, get your tail over to Room 200, willya? I 
got a reporter here that's doing a helluva sto- 
ry on the Twins and wants to talk to you." 

Abruptly, Chance puts 12 inches between 
his ear and the telephone, which is barking an- 
grily from the other end. And well it might. 
Bozzie is Dave Boswell, a pitcher of consid- 
erable notoriety since the night of Aug. 6, when 
a) he kayoed his teammate Bob Allison out- 
side a Detroit cocktail lounge, and b) was kay- 
ocd in turn by Billy Martin, his lean little man- 
ager. There exist at least a dozen confused ver- 
sions of the blow-by-blow detail, but suffice 
to say that the trouble arose from the fact that 
Boswell was stewing in Martin's doghouse for 
running fewer pregame laps than were expect- 
ed of him. And in any case, the sounds of 
knuckles thumping against jawbones nicely 
characterized the made-by-Billy Martin life- 
style of the hard-hitting, hard-running Twins 
as they took command of the American 
League's Western Division. 

Now, the Twins have checked into Oakland 
for a September series with the second-place 
Athletics. If they can win three of the four up- 
coming games—the Twins will leave the A's for 
dead. '*Wait a minute, Bozzie!" Chance is say- 
ing. I'm telling you this reporter is all right. 
He ain't gonna ask you anything about the 
fight. Not one question. Now get over here.” 

Chance hangs up, satisfied, and says, “Ill 
tell you what to ask him. Oh, Jesus! I'll give you 
some great questions. Ask him how his old 
man used to go to all the sandlot games before 
Bozzic pitched, with a goddammed shovel and 
a rake and sacks of dirt, to make the mound 
perfect. Oh, God! Ask him about the two alli- 
gators he kept in his bathtub. Holy cow, I'm 
giving you great questions. You ask him all 
these, and then ask him about the fight.” 

There is a knock at the door. Terrible-tem- 
pered Dave Boswell has arrived, I open the 
door to behold a tall young man whose hand- 
some facce is split by a silly grin. He is wearing 
a droopy-brimmed mountaincer hat, a sleeve- 
less undershirt and pajama-like mod pants. He 
flops on the other bed. 

“Old Buck?" he says, thoughtfully. “Yes, 
my daddy is my inspiration. He used to train 
me like a foal. Buck used to ride alongside 
while I'd run about three miles on the road. It 
was that bad, I felt like I wanted to punch Buck 
in the nose. But one day, I got one of my ma- 
ture feelings and said, ‘Hell, they're trying to 
make something better out of me.” ” 


CONTINUED 
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CONTINUED 

"Well," I remark, “‘it seems to me I did hear 
something recently about your not being ex- 
actly enthusiastic about running. But we won't 
go into that, will we?" 

"Good." 

Chance has another journalistic brainstorm. 
"Tell him," he pipes to Bozzie. “Jesus. tell 
him about the two alligators.” 

"Well, see, I met a guy down in Florida 
named Foley Hooper and told him, ‘I want 
some alligators. | wanna see if I can get ‘em 
grown up.” So my wife and I kept 'em five 
months and got 'em grown good. Kept 'em in 
the bathtub, and when we wanted to take a 
bath we'd put 'em in aquariums. But I didn't 
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and power hitting 





want them all squinched up in aquariums—I 
wanted "em to move around. My wife finally 
said they had to go. Well, they were gettin’ a lit- 
tle rough, and I couldn't file their teeth down 
'cause they might take a little skin off where I 
had to pitch. We don't have any children, so we 
had got two alligators, three parakeets and I 
was lookin’ at a miner-bird. But the parakeets 
wouldn't let me sleep, so I gave ‘em to another 
ballplayer, whose sleep didn’t w orry me. Now 
all I got is a poodle. I don't like poodles, 
neither," 


The Minnesota Twins are a thoroughly engag- 
ing collection of free spirits whom 41-year-old 





The outstanding pitcher on the Twins is free 


spirit Dave Boswell, above, but battling Billy 
Martin, at left, has had to rely mostly on speed 


such as the game-winning 


home run by spidery Cesar Tovar, below. 
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rookie manager Billy Martin has contrived to 
infiltrate, literally, taking infield practice 
among them, bending an elbow alongside 
them, noisily rebuking them while hardly ever 
fining them, and all the while being ready to 
fight them man-to-man, providing he is not 
preoccupied exchanging harsh words with ri- 
val managers, umpires or the Twins’ own front 
office. Martin has transformed a team that 
dawdled its way down to seventh place last 
year, “I had to stop the country-club atmo- 
sphere," he says. He barred cronies of players 
from the clubhouse. He went to work on sec- 
ond baseman Rod Carew (who, sulking, had 
gone AWOL for a time last year) and fash- 
ioned him into a demon base thief. Still, Twins 
will be Twins, and Billy, in addition to sam- 
pling them in street fights, has had to sprint 
into a hotel room at least once to break up à 
brawl between two roommates. Ron Perrano- 
ski, Billy's pudgy-faced bullpen treasure, says 
smiling brightly: **We do have a few egotis- 
tical individuals. I give no names. Just look 
around you." 

"These kids," says Billy, “are like thorough- 
breds. They're keyed up. I've played ball, I 
know what it's about. Listen, I think of a sto- 
ry I read or heard somewhere, about the owner 
of a ship who said to the ship's captain, ‘Idon't 
give a damn how many storms you encounter. 
Bring in the ship." " 

So now it's a cold Thursday night at Oak- 
land Coliseum, the first game of the big series, 
and Martin is trying to bring the ship through 
a gale. His shortstop, Leo Cardenas, who has 
played remarkably well-all year, is going to 
pieces tonight, booting first one grounder then 
another. Into the eighth inning, the Twins are 
behind, 4-1, but they work two runs across, 

and then burly, slope-shouldered Harmon Kil- 
lebrew steps to the plate with a man on base. 
He crashes a 3-and-2 pitch and, as the ball 
rockets 420 feet into the left-center-field bleach- 
ers to give Minnesota a 5-4 lead, Killebrew 
pauses at home plate to admire the balls flight, 
much as a barroom bouncer lingers at the door 
to satisfy himself that his victim will not get 
up from the pavement. (The next day Kille- 
brew will smile sheepishly recollecting the 
scene and say, "Kinda bush, wasn't it ") 
Young, powerful Rich Reese, batting after Kil- 
lebrew, can feel the Oakland defense still quiv- 
ering. He lays down a bunt and beats it out, 
which is pure Billy Martin baseball 

But in the ninth, Minnesota's fourth error 

enables Oakland to draw even. In the tenth the 
Twins load the bases, and center fielder Cesar 
Tovar, a cheerful Venezuelan who w eighs all of 
147 pounds with his religious medal around his 
neck, drills the ball into the left-field bleachers, 
his first big-league grand slam 

In his clubhouse office, Martin is mildly dis- 
turbed in victory. The four errors haunt him. 
"Well," he at last says, **that ground out there 
isn't in the best of condition . . . and I am not 
blasting the groundskeeper!" 

The Twins now lead the Athletics by 74% 
games, and the beauty of it is that for all prac- 
tical purposes they can wrap up the divisional 
title right here on the East Bay, where Billy 
Martin came off the streets of West Berkeley 
to make a reputation as a scrappy infielder for 
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tereo won't add any distortion to their sound. 
pido And it won't take any away, either. 
















FM stereo separation, a high filter switch, loudness 
control, and specially designed Sony transistors that 
fit our specially designed electronic circuits. (Nice- 
ties you don't usually get D a stereo short of going 
t and ng components. 
b So Fragen won't go soy: The Strawberry 
rm Clock won't sound piercing. 
ine And because of its built-in dust cover and dusta- 
matic brush, the Rolling Stones will gather no moss. 


Nothing-but-the-truth Stereo. The Sony HP580 





i it’ tty hard to 
When you listen to hard rock, it's pre 
tell where the sitar ends and the distortion begins. 
But we at Sony have a new stereo that can help 
slightly. It's the HP-580. 

# With it you get FM/AM and FM stereo in Os 
tuner section, 8-inch woofers, 3-inch ipsi mi es 
2-inch tweeters in the speaker sect anda 
ing cartridge in the cartridge section. j 

It has a Dual 1210 turntable, extremely sensitive 
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CONTINUED 


the minor-league Oakland Oaks. As befits a 
dead-end kid who has risen to success, he goes 
off on Friday morning to visit his old Italian 
mother. En route, he explains that he is Por- 
tuguese on his father’s side but that his moth- 
er will never admit it. With undisguised bit- 
terness, he relates that his father deserted the 
family when he, Billy, was 8 months old. He 
says he had been christened Alfred Manuel 
Martin, but his maternal grandmother called 
him Billitz, her colloquialism for cutie, and 
from that he became Billy. "Italians love to 
make up nicknames," he explains. "My son, I 
call him Fidooki. He looks like a fidooki to 
me, so I call him that. I don't know what a 
fidooki is, but he looks like one." 

In the kitchen of the neat little frame house, 
one of whose upstairs rooms served as Billy's 
birthplace, he has coffee with his mother, a 
tiny, bright-eyed, handsome woman. “I lis- 
tened to the game last night," she says, ‘and 
prayed for you." It was here that as a boy he 
helped make the wine by tromping grapes barc- 
foot, and climbed the fruit trees in the little 
backyard. "I can remember being shot at by 
my own uncle," Billy says. ‘’See, we used to 
raid our own fruit trees, and one day my un- 
cle came out shooting. Next day he says, ‘I al- 
most got those little bastards yesterday.’ "" 


Friday nightat the Coliseum, Leo Cardenas in- 
explicably decides against relaying the ball to 
first base for a double play that would end the 
eighth inning, and instead tries to throw out 
the lead runner at third. His throw is wild, and 
as à result, the Athletics win, 5-4, and once 
again are breathing. The newspapermen find 
Martin sitting on a stool at his locker, his head 
buried in his hands. Respectfully, they back 
into a corridor to allow him time. Suddenly 
the metal door to his cubicle slams. Fifteen 
minutes pass, The door opens, Martin strides 
across the corridor into the players' quarters, 
and bellows, **When you make a physical er- 
ror, you're human! When you make a mental 
error, you oughtta be kicked in the ass!" 

Leo Cardenas may be thinking that Billy cer- 
tainly knows how to get to the bottom of a 
problem. 


At any rate, it's a tough night all around. 
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On trips to Oakland, Billy always visits his mother in the house where he was born 


In the motel bar afterward, I am ready to take 
on a tall stranger who, for no good cause, has 
said to me, *"Tone it down, Shorty." Asif from 
nowhere, a peacemaker appears and with im- 
peccable diplomacy cools the scene. The peace- 
maker is Dave Boswell. 


Hardly anyone believes the Athletics, 614 games 
back, can overtake the Twins with little more 
than three weeks remaining. But managers 
know history proves otherwise, and Billy wants 
Saturday afternoon's game. In the fifth, he goes 
nose-to-nose with Umpire Jerry Neudecker 
over a strike called on Rich Reese. The um- 
pire, starting from his heels, throws the big 
heave-ho signal, whereupon Billy kicks red- 
clay dust all over the umpire's trousers. Billy 
then wheels and is gone, leaving Neudecker 
speechless, his jaw agape. Reese steps back into 
the batter's box and says to the umpire, ‘Now, 
look. /'m hitting, not Martin. Don't take it 
out on me." 

The game plows into extra innings, tied 5-5. 
From the ninth inning on, the Twins have Jim 
Kaat, a bowlegged lefthander, on the mound. 
Oncea lustrous name, Kaat went sour this year 
and has worked little more than two innings 
in a month. (With time on his hands, he post- 
ed a sign on the clubhouse entrance following 
the Boswell-Allison-Martin fisticuffs: HOME 
OF THE TEMPESTUOUS TWINS. WHO KNOWS 
WHAT EVIL LURKS BEHIND THIS DOOR!) Now, 
cheap hits are gnawing away at Kaat. 

In the 13th, with the bases loaded and two 
out, he strikes out the batter. In the 14th, with 
the bases again loaded and two out, he strikes 
out the batter. In the 16th, Tony Oliva hom- 
ers for the Twins, but the Athletics tie the score, 
6-6, and again Kaat strikes out a batter with 
the bases loaded and two out. Finally, in the 
18th, Cesar Tovar, the welterweight, rides the 
ball over the left-center-field fence, and soon 
after, Jim Kaat is sitting in the clubhouse try- 
ing to believe that he has just pitched 914 in- 
nings in short relief. “The game that won the 
pennant!” crows Dean Chance. ‘Those poor 
bastards won't be able to think about anything 
but all the guys they left on third." 

Saturday night the motel bar is merry, al- 
though the Twins recognize, of course, that 





the pennant must be won in the playoff be- 
tween the winners of the Western and Eastern 
Divisions. The Baltimore Orioles are far ahead 
in the Eastern Division. Dave Boswell, whose 
parents came from the hills of West Virginia 
and Maryland and bequeathed him a coun- 
trified heritage, grew up in Baltimore. Now, 
in the bar, Boswell says, *'I'd love to pitch in 
Baltimore. If I won I'd go down to Bud's Crab 
House, where I know all the boys, and cel- 
ebrate by eating some crabs. I'm dull, ain't 1?” 

The very presence of the Minnesota players 
in the motel bar strikingly violates baseball tra- 
dition, for managers historically have reserved 
the closest bars for themselves— no players al- 
lowed. (Oh, hell," Billy Martin had said, 
driving to his mother's Friday. **These ball- 
players are stuck out at a motel near the air- 
port. Why should they have to find cabs and 
run all over the city of Oakland 'cause they 
can't drink with the manager? Isn't that asi- 
nine?") Now, at the far end of the bar, clad in 
slacks and a sweater, sits the manager, 

A thought occurs to me. A great old De- 
troit pitcher named Virgil Trucks, who in his 
declining baseball years roomed with Billy 
Martin when they played for Kansas City, once 
told me that Billy was, in his battling heyday 
with the New York Yankees, a five-star patsy. 
""The bigclique on that club was Mickey Man- 
tle, Hank Bauer, Whitey Ford and Martin," 
said Trucks. *‘Whenever there was trouble, 
they'd just say Martin started it, and he'd let 
it go at that. Martin got all the blame for the 
fights and probably didn't start any of them." 
Finally, the clique made page one by battling 
customers in the Copacabana, whereupon the 
Yankees traded Martin, the 260 hitter. For 
the next six years, he did not speak to Yankee 
manager Casey Stengel, until then a man he 
practically worshiped. 

All right, there sits Billy at the bar. Why 
not ask him if he's earned part of his com- 
bative reputation being a patsy for his friends? 

“Understand,” he begins, "'that there are 
friendships between men that are different 
from anything you'll ever find among women. 
Women will live for the man they love, but be- 
tween women and women, you never have 
what you do between two men." Yes, but was 
he a patsy? “I go to church every Sunday. I re- 
gret nothing.” 

I drift away, and later, I glance over and 
find that Billy has company at the bar. Billy 
Martin and Daye Boswell are having a glass 
of beer together. 


Sunday proves Dean Chance was right. The 
Twins pound Oakland, 16-4. Dave Boswell 
picks up his 16th victory, a tidy record in view 
of a layoff caused by that unmentionable eve- 
ning following which he was seen to have a 
hitherto unnoticed scar above his upper lip. 

In his office after the game, Billy Martin re- 
fuses to tell the press that his Twins have 
wrapped up the divisional title. Presently a re- 
porter asks him if he expects the league to fine 
him for having kicked dirt on the umpire the 
day before. 

"I wouldn't know about that," Billy Mar- 
un says. "You'll have to ask some of those 
managers who keep getting into trouble.” m 


—— 
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He Had a Dream—Part 2 


TRAGEDY 
IN MEMPHIS 


The Assassination 
of Martin Luther King Jr. 
by Coretta Scott King 


"This is what is going to happen to me also," Martin Luther 
King Jr. told his wife when news of President Kennedy's mur- 
der reached them. In this article, the second of two excerpts 
from her book My Life With Martin Luther King Jr. (to 
be published Sept. 25 by Holt Rinehart and Winston), Mrs 
King recounts the fulfillment of her husband's prophecy. 


a sense of fate closing in on him. We did not let the feeling 

bow us down—we had lived with it much too long for that. 
Years before, Martin had said to me, "You know, | probably won't 
live a long lite, but if | die | don't want you to grieve for me. You 
go on and live a normal life.” 

But death was not something he was morbid about; he just talked 
about it as he would of any other experience. As the civil rights strug- 
gle went on, he saw the danger clearly. His knowledge of history 
made him realize that most men who had taken a strong moral po- 
sition had to pay the price for their convictions. He even used the 
word “crucified” metaphorically, saying sometimes in his speeches, 
"| may be crucified for my beliefs and, if 1 am, you can say, ‘He died to 
make men free.’ ” 

When people urged him to be careful, he said, “You know, | can- 
not worry about my safety; I cannot live in fear, | have to function. 
If there is any one fear | have conquered, it is the fear of death." He 
talked about it in his sermons, quoting the phrase, “If a man has not 
found something worth giving his life for, he is not fit to live." 
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[) espite Martin's commitment to his work, there was nevertheless 
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With Ralph Abernathy (right) and H. 
Ralph Jackson, King led à march in sup- 
port of striking sanitation workers in 
Memphis a week before he was shot. 
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Yet he was not gloomy about 
his own fate. Martin accepted 
the danger as a matter of course 
and remained exuberant and 
full of spirit. 


In Memphis, Tenn., the Sāni: 
tation Workers Union, most of 
whose members were black, 
had gone on strike in early 1968. 
A small and peaceful demon- 
stration march by the union on 
Feb. 23 had been brutally bro- 
ken up by police using clubs 
and Mace, with squad cars as a 
sort of cavalry. This action had 
outraged not only black people 
in Memphis but many whites 
as well 

What had been a small strike 
by an obscure local union be- 
came a city-wide protest move- 
ment in which SCLC's local af- 
liliate took a leading part. Mar- 
tin, asked to help, agreed to 
do so. Though he also felt that 
he should not dissipate his ef- 
lorts at that moment, he could 
not turn down the Memphis re- 
quest. He felt it was important 
to give public support to this 
righteous cause, 


The Strain of all his respon- 
sibilities was growing more in- 
tense. At the suggestion of his 
doctor, he decided to go away 
lor a few days’ rest. On March 
12, just before he was to leave, 
he called me on the telephone 
trom his office and asked, “Did 
you get your flowers?” 

! told him that none had 
come, and Martin explained 
that when he was downtown 
shopping for some clothing for 
himself, he had gone next door 
to a florist and purchased some 
llowers for me. The proprietor 
had promised to deliver them 
right away. | was touched by 
this gesture. By the time Mar- 
un came home to pick up his 
bag and leave for the airport, 
the flowers had arrived. They 
were beautiful red carnations. 
but when | touched them, 1 re 
alized they were artificial. In 
all the years we had been to 
gether, Martin had never sent 
me artificial flowers, | kissed 
him and thanked him. | said, 
‘They're beautiful and they're 
artificial." 

"Yes," Martin said. "I wanted 
lo give you something that 4 
could always keep.” 


You 


They were the last flowers l 
ever got trom Martin. Some- 


how, in some strange way, he 


seemed to have known how 
long those flowers would have 
to last. 

When Martin arrived in Mem- 
phis on March 28, a Thursday, 
he soon realized that the march 
was not well disciplined—there 
was never even a proper line 
formed. “Black Power” placards 
were being held by some 
marchers. Martin, though, felt 
he had no choice but to get in 
front of the line and start to 
march. He had gone no more 
than a few blocks when he 
heard the sound of crashing 
glass. Rocks and bottles were 
being thrown from the back of 
the line. It has been generally 
agreed that the trouble was not 

started by the marchers but by 

gangs of young men who, us- 
ing the parade as a cover, hurled 
rocks through windows and 
dodged in and out of the ranks 
to keep their identity unknown. 

It turned into a horrible sit- 
uation. The police moved in on 
the marchers. Many people 
were beaten up and one young 
man was shot in the back and 
killed. Martin told me later that 
he felt that the police, after 
the violence started, were com- 
pletely unrestrained 

When the trouble broke out, 

Ralph Abernathy and some oth- 
ers begged Martin to go back 
to his motel. They were so afraid 
that he might become the tar- 
get for violence that Martin 
finally consented. He was ter- 
ribly distressed. This was the 
first time violence had ever oc- 
curred in a march he was per- 
sonally leading. Although he 
knew he was not responsible, 
he felt he would be blamed 

Bernard Lee, a member of 
Martin's staff, and Ralph Ab- 
ernathy told me later that Mar- 
un held a press conference that 
night and he was deeply dis- 
turbed that it did not go well. 
However, the next morning an- 
other press conference was 
called, in which Martin was to 
outline his future plans. At this 
meeting he was full of fire. He 
said to the reporters, “Gentle- 
men, this isn't going to bea reg- 
ular press conference, it's going 
to be a press briefing." And he 
started talking with complete 
assurance, the words just flow- 
ing out of him as they did when 
he was inspired. Bernard Lee 
told me that the statement was 
like a sermon, a message con- 
cerning Martin’s principles of 
nonviolence. He was trying to 
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June 18, 1953: Wedding day at Coretta’s home in Marion, Ala. 


From Mrs. King’s 


family album, snapshots 


of happier times 


March, 


1961 


Martin, Coretta, their friend the Reverend 








December, 1964: Close harmony in Oslo, before Nobel award 


Ralph Abernathy enjoy a swim 





January 15, 1958: A surprise party for Martin’s 29th birthday 


March, 1959: On a trip to India and Pakistan, Martin boards a camel in Karachi 





Summer, 1958: On a brief vacation trip to Mexico, Coretta and Martin take the sun on a balcony of their Acapulco hotel 
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Arrow Cordials are in fact for everyone. And because they're for everyone 
we think it’s a pity that so much confusion has arisen over the whole subject. 
Arrow would like to simplify matters. 
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had gone wrong in Memphis. 
He spoke of the frustrations suf- 
fered by the black people there 
and how they could not be 
blamed. Aftenvard one of the 
newsmen came up to Martin 
and asked, "Dr. King, what has 
happened to you since last 
night? Have you talked with 
someone?" 

And Martin said, “No, | 
haven't talked with anyone. | 
have only talked with God." 

The next day Martin came 
home to Atlanta from Memphis. 
I was at home alone, having can- 
celed a dinner engagement 
when ! heard he would be ar- 
riving. We ate dinner together, 
and Martin talked about what 
had happened in Memphis. He 
was still sorrowful and dis- 
turbed. Afterward, when | 
thought back on that evening, 
| was very glad that we had 
shared it quietly together. 

On the morning of Wednes- 


Motel on Mulberry Street. 

He telephoned me that eve- 
ning as he had promised. Things 
were going very well, he said 
Bayard Rustin was arranging to 
bring a lot of people into Mem- 
phis from other cities, but 
Mayor Henry Loeb had ob- 
tained a federal injunction 
against “nonresidents” march- 
ing or demonstrating in Mem- 
phis. Nevertheless, Martin said 
he was going to lead the march 
on Monday, April 8. 

Then he asked me if | had lis- 
tened to the 6 o'clock news, be- 
cause he was concerned about 
the Vietnam peace talks the 
President had called for and 
wondered if there had been any 
new developments. | told him 
| had not had a chance to watch 
the news. He answered, "That's 
all right. I'll catch the 11 o'clock 
news, | have to go and speak 
at the mass meeting, but I'll be 
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very few people have 
really understood 
what they are. There 
aremany Arrow Cor- 
dials, but you don’t have to buy them all. 
If you just limit yourself to the four shown 
on this page you're well on your way to 
becoming a cordial expert. 

Arrow Cordials are taste, fun and va- 
riety. And the taste of every one is out of 
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dinary goodby, like thousands 
of others. Martin said he would 
call me that evening. 

He had been criticized in 
Memphis for staying at the Hol- 


the demonstration would be 
held. However, sensitive to crit- 


go and speak for him. 

However, when Ralph got to 
Clayborn Temple, he found that 
about 2,000 people had turned 
out. They applauded him po- 


tin, urging him to come to ad- 
dress the waiting crowd. Martin 
put on his raincoat and went di- 
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King CONTINUED 


rectly to the meeting. Ralph said 
later, “I knew this was not my 
crowd. They wanted to hear 
Martin." 

As always, no matter how 
Martin had felt beforehand, the 
enthusiasm of the people in- 
spired him. That night, com- 
pletely spontaneously, he gave 
one of his greatest speeches. 
First, he told the people he was 
heart and soul with them, that 
their cause was just, and that 
he and his organization would 
fight for them. He said that even 
if the federal injunction was not 
lifted, he would lead the march 
on Monday. He had the au- 
dience roaring with excitement 

Then the mantle of prophecy 
seemed to descend upon him. 
He told the people that his 
plane from Atlanta had been de- 
layed that morning because 
"Dr. Martin Luther King is 
aboard," and there had been a 
search for a possible bomb. He 
told of how, when he got to 
Memphis, there were threats 
and rumors of an attack on him 

Then Martin added, “I don't 
know what will happen now 
We've got some difficult days 


ahead. But it really doesn't mat- 
ler to me now. Because I've 
been to the mountaintop. . . . 
And I've looked over, and I've 
seen the Promised Land... . 
Mine eyes have seen the glory 
of the coming of the Lord. 

So intense was the audience's 
emotional response to Martin's 
words, so high was his own ex- 
altation responding to their ex- 
citement, the action and reac- 
tion of one to the other, that 
he was overcome; he broke off 
there. I believe that he intended 
to finish the quotation—"'His 
truth is marching on." But he 
could not. 


The next day, Thursday, April 
4, Martin seemed almost happy, 
despite his worry about the 
march. His brother A.D. told 
me that it was the same way it 
had been when they were 
young. That afternoon they kid- 
ded each other and wrestled to- 
gether boisterously, like boys. 
At one point Martin decided 
they should telephone their 
mother. That was a little strange 
because he almost never called 
her when he was on a trip 
They had a long, lively con- 


versation with Mamma King, in 
which A.D. and Martin fooled 
her for a while, disguising their 
voices, each pretending to be 
the other. She was so happy be- 
cause she seldom talked to both 
her sons at the same time. 

Martin spent the afternoon 
at the Lorraine Motel and soon 
it was time to get ready to go 
out to dinner. After Martin was 
dressed, he went out on the lit- 
tle balcony facing the street and 
a decaying rooming house 200 
feet away. Ben Branch, who was 
to play at the meeting later that 
night, was standing below the 
balcony. Martin called down to 
him, “Be sure to sing Precious 
Lord, Take My Hand for me to- 
night, Ben. Sing it real pretty.” 

Laughing, Branch said he 
would 

Solomon Jones, who was to 
drive the car that evening, called 
out, “It’s getting chilly, Dr. King. 
Better take an overcoat.” 

Martin said, “O.K., | will” 

lt was almost time to go 
Ralph Abernathy rushed into his 
room to put on some shaving lo- 
uon. 

At that moment came the 
shot. They told me it sounded 
like a firecracker. ... 


As King lies mortally wounded on a balcony of the Lorraine Motel 
in Memphis, friends with whom he had been chatting only a few sec- 


onds earlier show police where the assassin’s bullet came from 





It was Jesse Jackson who 
called me in Atlanta to say, 
“Coretta, Doc just got shot.” 

It hit me hard—not surprise, 
but shock—that the call | 
seemed subconsciously to have 
been waiting for all my life had 
come. | asked for details and 
Jesse, trying to spare me, said, 
“He was shot in the shoulder.” 

| sensed that it was quite se- 
rious, and | wanted to ask how 
seriously hurt Martin was, but | 
was afraid.| said, “Ill check 
the next flight." 

| turned on the television, 
They were talking about Martin, 
reporting what | already knew. 
By that time the children had 
come into the room and, al- 
though | tried to turn the TV 
down, they had already heard 
enough to know that something 
had happened to their father. 

They asked, “What is it?" 

Yoki, 12 years old, said, 
"Don't tell me!" and ran cry- 
ing from the room 

But she soon came back. ! 
said to her, "I'm getting ready 
to go to Memphis because your 
daddy has been shot.’ All the 
children were in the room, and 
Yoki started to help me pack. 
It was the first time that she 


CONTINUED 
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After leading a civil rights march, a mourrin? Mrs, King, accompanied 
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had ever offered to do this. 

At the Atlanta airport | heard 
my name echoing over the pub- 
lic address system. | had a 
strange, cold feeling, for | knew 
it was word from Memphis and 
that the word was bad. By this 
time, we had reached the gate 
to board the plane. | asked May- 
or Ivan Allen, who with his wife 
had accompanied me to the air- 
port, to have someone check 
the page for me. 

A few minutes later | saw 
my husband's devoted secre- 
tary, Dora McDonald, walking 
toward me very fast, and | no- 
ticed the expression on her face. 
She said, “Come on, Mrs. King. 
We need a room where we 
can sit down." 

! knew Martin was dead. 

Mayor Allen went to try to 
get definite confirmation. Soon 
he came back, looking grave 
and white. Very formally he 
said, "Mrs. King, | have been 
asked to tell you that Dr. King 
is dead." 

We all stood there stunned 
and weeping. Mayor Allen took 
my hand and said, “Mrs King, 


what do you want to do? Do 
you want to go on to Mem- 
phis, or do you want to go 
back home?" 

| said, "I should go back 
home and see about the chil- 
dren. And then decide about 
going to Memphis." 

| began to think of what | 
was going to tell my children. | 
was afraid that by this time they 
must have heard—without me 
beside them. But when ! got 
home, Dexter, 8, and Bunny, 5, 
had been put to bed, and Bun- 
ny was asleep. Yoki was sitting 
calmly in the foyer talking on 
the telephone. Marty, 10, was 
still up, but Yoki followed me 
to my bedroom, and she said 
to me, “Mommy, I'm not go- 
ing to cry! I'm just not going 
to cry, because my daddy’s not 
really dead. He may be phys- 
ically dead, but his spirit will 
never die, and I'm going to see 
him again in heaven." 

All this time she was insisting 
that she was not going to cry, 
lears were running down her 
soft cheeks. Then she said, 
"Mommy, should I hate the man 
who killed my daddy?” 

| said, “No, darling, your dad- 








by Harry Belafonte, attends the ceremonies at Memphis city hall 


dy wouldn't want you to do 
that." 

Yoki had stopped crying even 
before she finished talking. ! 
put my arms around her and 
said, "But you have been so 
wonderful and so brave your- 
self. I'm proud of you, and your 
daddy would have been so 
proud of you, too." 


Marty and Dexter were wait- 
ing for me in their room. Marty 
seemed a little confused; he 
Wanted to talk, but he didn't 
know what to say. Dexter said, 
"Mommy, when is Daddy com- 
ing home?" 

My heart was breaking but, 
keeping calm, | said, "Dexter, 
do you know your daddy was 
shot?" 

He said, “Yes.” 

| went on. "He was hurt very 
badly. You go to sleep. I'll tell 
You about it in the morning." 

He said, “All right," and he 
*eemed to go calmly to sleep 
That was only the beginning 
à nightmare night. Though 
People were wonderful to me, 
nothing could really help during 
those terrible hours. President 


of 


Johnson called and said, “I want 
you to know how deeply Mrs. 
Johnson and | feel for you and 
your family.” 

Senator Robert Kennedy also 
called to express his distress and 
sympathy. “I'll help in any way 
| can,” he said 

| told him, "I'm planning to 
go to Memphis in the morning 
to bring back Martin's body, 
and he said, "Let me fly you 
there. I'll get a plane down 
there. I'll be glad to do that.” 

Then, knowing the large 
number of telephone calls that 
would be coming into the 
house, Senator Kennedy had 
three more telephones installed 
in my house that same night. 

Harry Belafonte called next, 
and said, “Coretta, | want to 
come down tomorrow to be 
with you and the children.” Har- 
ry did come down on Friday 
and was there when | got back 
from Memphis. He was a tre- 
mendous help throughout this 
period 

During those days of sorrow, 
manv well-known people came 
to Atlanta to pay their respects 
and offer their sympathy or to 
attend the funeral. Among them 

CONTINUED 
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For years, we've been saying to people: D». 
“If you can find a better bourbon than Ancient Age, buy it. 
Andin that time, Ancient Age has become 
America’s largest-selling 6-year-old Kentucky bourbon. 
We know what we're doing. 


America’s largest-selling 6 year old Kentucky bourbon. 
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Babies don't 
stay babies forever. 
That's one reason we 
offer our Privateer cassette tape 
recorder. There are many more. 
Like speeches, lectures, birthday 
partics-vou name it. The Privateer 
makes it easy. Just pop in the 
cartridge and vou're ready to 


rccord. Play it on batteries 
outdoors—play it on AC current 
indoors. 

And remember, the Privateer has 
solid state construction and famous 
RCA dependability. 

Scc it and all our tape recorders at 
your RCA dealer. But hurry! Family 
history is being made every minute. 


Give your color TV set 
a sporting chance. 


a made-for-color 
Winegard antenna. 


Know what you need to guarantee” 
color tv that's sharp and clear—on all ferences. And whilea Color Wedge works 
channels? One of our totally new, totally better than any other antenna around, it 


reduces ghosts, snow and other tv inter- 


different all-channel Color Wedge an- lasts longer. That's because it has a new 
tennas. The Color Wedge, has a new truss Construction, genuine gold anodized 
electronic design that enables your tv set finish to provide permanent weather pro- 
to receive more signals for sharper, clearer tection. And an exclusive built-in car- 
color reception — even on weak, hard-to- tridge housing that protects wire and 
get channels, What's more, it drastically connections 
Give your color tv set a sporting 
chance. With a Winegard Color Wedge. 
Or if you can’t put up an outdoor antenna, 
try à coaxial cable Winegard Color-Cep- 
tor indoor antenna. 
* Winegard guarantees your 


satisfaction for 12 months 
after installation 
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WINEGARD COMPANY e 3025 C REWOOD STREET o BURLINGTON. IOWA $2691 




















At the King home in Atlanta, Ethel Kennedy expresses her sympathy 
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were Robert, Ethel and Jacque- 
line Kennedy, and Richard 
Nixon. Mrs. Eugene McCarthy 
came and offered her 5ervices 
in the house. Others made the 
trip to Atlanta just to come to 
the house and say, “I don't want 
to disturb Mrs. King. | just came 
to let her know that | was think- 
ing about her." 
| Perhaps the most touching in- 
cident of this sort was the ar- 
rival of Bill Cosby and Robert 
Culp, the television stars. They 
did not even ask to see me, 
but spent most of the afternoon 
at the house playing with my 
boys, because they felt that this 
was the best contribution they 
could make 

In addition, thousands came 
whom I did not know and who 
had never met my husband 
Their presence was deeply 
meaningful to me 

On Friday morning, I flew to 
Memphis in the plane Senator 
Kennedy had provided. | waited 
inside while Martin's body was 
brought onto the plane and 
then traveled home with him 
to Atlanta. 


The march in Memphis was still 
scheduled to be held the fol- 
lowing Monday, as Martin had 
planned it and as he would have 


wished. Saturday morning Harry 
Belafonte said to me, “Coretta, 
| want to talk to you about 
something that has been on my 
mind. You don't have to agree, 
but please think about it. | think 
you should go to Memphis and 
march on Monday, if it isn't 
too much for you. It would 
mean a great deal to people 
throughout the nation, for you 
just to be there.” 

Immediately | replied, “I 
agree. | think Martin would have 
wanted me to go. | had not 
thought about it before, but 
now that you raise the question, 
| would really like to go. | may 
even take the children." 


Sa on Monday I flew to Mem- 
phis with Harry and my three 
oldest children in a plane Har- 
ry provided. There was no dif- 
ficulty in Memphis. In the shock 
and sorrow of Martin's death, 
the federal injunction against 
the march was either forgotten 
or rescinded; there was hardly 
4 person in America who would 
have dared or even wanted to 
enforce it We were rushed 
from the airport to the head of 
the line, and we marched about 
a mile to city hall, Ralph Ab- 


ernathy and the children walk 


ing pee me. There were 
25,000, perhaps 50,000, people 
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AVON CALUNG... FOR MEN 
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These are decanters 
filled with manly after shaves. S$ 
You can’t buy them in a store. 
You can buy them from 

your Avon Representative. 
You've always said he’s hard to buy gifts for. 


Not any more. | 
forMen | | -. 
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Right now you can buy a 4’ x 8’ Weldwood 
Craftsman“ Bourbon Hickory panel at the spe- 
cial low price of $11.98. 

hat's just $3.38 a square yard. And compared 
to the cost of carpeting, draperies and u Falta 
fabrics, it's quite a bargain. Bourbon Hickory ts 
available oak at Weldwood Headquarters Deal- 
ers until December 31, 1969. Or until the supply 
Is gonc. 

Every Weldwood Craftsman panelis real wood 
with a hand crafted vencer face. Not some cheap 
wood made to look better. Or some printed imita- 
tion of wood. 

Our Craftsman panels go through 20 carefully 
controlled steps of finishing, smoothing, rubbing, 
and buffing. And they won't warp, bulge, stain, 
split, crack or crazc. 

You'll find a wide range of Weldwood Crafts- 
man pancls at just about any lumberyard 
or building supply dealer. ` 


Weldwood'paneling by U.S. Plywood 
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Where to find Weldwood 


Bourbon Hickory for only 
$3.38 a yard. 


Don’t miss out on this special offer. Weldwood® Craftsman Bourbon 
Hickory for about $3 less than the usual price for pancling of this 
quality. This panel carrics the same Craftsman finish that comes on 
panels costing up to $23. 

Special $11.98 price applies only until December 31, 1969, or 
until the supply is gonc. 


See it at any of the Weldwood Headquarters Dealers listed below. 
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Adrian 

fridd Lumber Co 

402 College Ave 

Alma 

Little Rock Lumber Co, 
120 Park 51 

Alpena 
Gabhardt-Morrow Lor A Sup Co 
Jd & Sable Sis 

Ann Arbor 

Washlenaw Lumber Co 
304 Depot $1 

Bate Creek 

V E Troxel & Sons, Inc, 
18 Angell 

Bay City 


Center Lumber & Sup Co, 
2711! Catr. Ave Rd 


HiesMield Lomber Co 
3013 Water St 


Pressier Lobe. & Hoer, Inc 
906 8 Euclid Ave 

Bellalr 

Vacation Land Cabins 
733 Rover St 

Benton Harbor 

Mowlen Lumber Co 

200 WaH S1 

Big Rapids 

Nehmeribs: & Bido Materials 
126 5. 3rd 

Birmingham 


Birmingham Lumber & Supply Co 
7775 Eten 


Erb-Restrick Lumber Co 
4255 Eton 
Bridgewater 
Bridgewater Lumber Co. 
Brighton 
F. T. Hyne & Son, Inc 
502 W Main $4 
Cadillac 
Roundhouse Lumb 
1220 N Mitche St 
Caseville 
Casevillo Lumber Co , Inc 
6551! A Chigan Ave 
Cass City 
Croft Ciara Lumber Co 
" , ine 
5614! E. Cass City Rd 
Charle voix 
Kit Carson Lumber Co 
Cheboygan 
Cheboygan Lumber 
829 N Huron. ns 
Claro 
Seiter Bios. Lum 
420 Wan L ber Co 
Dearborn 
Kandt Lumber C 
J o 

73717 Kean 
Tela-Warton Haar 

i dar & 
6338 N Telegraph e ON 
Detroit 


SOS E Nagas SYPPIY Co. 
22:9 Touran! Co 

Tt Unos. 

12700 dd Lumber C ~ d 
wan TR 

Ye G Millwork Inc. 


Lute Lumber & 
d 
5140 nat. enone Co. 


wk Lumber AN 
14516 Chicago ardware Co 


^ Davidson 
3455 Scharte, ae Co. 


Wallich 
14541 Semen’ Ce, 






Drayton Plains 
Drayton Plywood Co 
4112 W. Watton 
East Tewas 
R G Schreck Lumber Co 
800 Wes! Bay 
Eeu Claire 
Eau Claire Lumber Co 
Farmington 
H A Smith Lumber 
& Supplies. inc 
Fiter City 
R H Linke Lumber Co 
Flint 
Michigan Lumber & Fuel Co. 
1915 Crttord St 
Fraser 
Van Zanen & Co 
31470 Utica Rd 
Fremont 
Fremont Lumber Co. 
502 W. Main S! 
Fruitport 
Lappo Lumber Co 
6435 Airline Rd 
Gaylord 
Gaylord Lumber & Fue! Co 
Graad Haven 
Rycenga Lumber Co 
Grand Rapids 
Champion Lor & Builders’ Sup 
3262 Union SE 
Miller Zei^stra Co 
833 Michigan St. NE 
Smith Lumber & Supply Co. 
2850 S. Division 
Standale Lumber & Sup Co 
4046 Lake Michigan Or NW 
Standard Supply & Lumber Co 
1535 Kalamazoo Ave , S E, 
Greenville 
M A Curtis & Son 
Hart 
Mart Builders’ Supply 
4 Lincotin St 
Holland 
Overise! Lumber Co 
573 E. 32nd St 
Honor 
Honor Hdw & Blóg Supplies 
Howell 
C M. Molkins A Son 
217 N. Cele S1 
Hadson 
Porter Lbe Co 
Iron Mountain 
Santon Lumber & Fuel Co, 
2135 Carpenter Ave 
Jackson 
Central City Lumber Co, 
339 5 Otsego Ave 
Kalamaroo 
Miller Lumber Co 
1919 Factory St 
Lansing 
Plywood Sales Co 
3121S Ponnsytvama 


Litchtietd 


Wolte Lumber & Building Sup. 


506 Marshal! St 


Ludington 


Ludington Lumber Co 
920 E Tinkham St 


Livonia 


Redtord Cashway Lumber Co. 


11970 Farmington Road 


Madison Heights 
Joha A. Lumber Co. 
27038 John R 
Manistee 


Noud Lumber Co 
126 Washington St, 


Marqvelte 
Varvil Lem ber Co, 


Marne 
Olink Lumber Co 


Midland 

Haddix Lumber & Supply Co. 
601 Gih St 

Mo*roe 

Hy-Way Lumber Co, 
2754 N. Monroe 
Mostagve 

Faydon Lumber Co. 
Morenci 

Porter Lumber Co, 
326 W. Main $1 

Mt Clemens 

Mubarih & Schott Co, 
325 Cass Ave 
Northville 

Norihwille Lumber Co, 
615 E. Baselire 
Onsted 

Onsied Lumber Co, , 


Plymouth 

Lumber Mart 

639 Mill Street 

Port Huren 

Peacock Lumber Co, 

2015 Holland Ave 

fNeere 

Reese Farmers’ Elevator Co, 
9715 Saginaw St 

Rochester 

Diliman & Upton Lumber 
543 Main St 

Rogers City 

Friedrich Lumber Co, 

376 N Jo St 

Royal Oak 

Rectord Cashway Lumber Co, 
B03 S. Main St 

Saginaw 


Dixie Cash & Carry Lor, Inc, 
5565 Dido Hwy 


Furstenberg Braun Lbr. Co, 
1764 8 Jetferson 

$t. Clair 

Schlieuert Fuel & Builders 
1213 5 Rivers de Or. 

$t. Clair Shores 

Sibley Lumbor Cetrs., lec, 
25212 Marper Ave 
Sandusky 

Moore & Carter Lumber Co, 
701 N Eik 

Scottville 

Lidee’s Lumber 


So«thlield 

Norihwost Lumber Co 
28720 Northwestern Hay, 
Tecumseh 

R $ Moore & Sons 


Traverse City 

Red Mili Lumber Co, 

115 N. Halt St 

Trenton 

N A Mans & Sons. Inc. 

3300 W. Jetlerson 

Vasser 

Weber Lumber & Millwork Co, 


Walled Lake 

Haggerty Lumber & Supply 
2055 Maggerty Ad 

Warren 

Utrich Lumber & Builder's Sep, 
6470 E. 9 Mile Ad 

West Branch 


Ellenberger Lumber Co, 
125 N Sth Si 





KING. continue 


marching, some of whom had 
come to Memphis from all parts 
of the country. Dense crowds 
of people along the route stood 
silent in tribute to Martin's 
memory. My children, too, 
seemed to sense the sympathy 
and compassion those people 
felt for us. 

The three children sat on the 
platíorm with me at city hall. 
There were several speeches, 
whose theme was the many 
things Martin Luther King Jr. 
had accomplished, his greatness 
and his simplicity. | know that 
Yoki and Marty and even little 
Dexter were comforted to hear 
these good things said about 
their father. 

When it was my turn to speak, 
Harry Belafonte introduced me. 
| talked about Martin's qualities 
as a leader and as a husband 
and father. | talked about his 












































































































work, his great hope for social 
and economic justice for all. I 
explained Martin's concept of 
redemptive suffering and point- 
ed out that he had been pre- 
pared to give his life to the 
cause in which he believed 

But | also asked: "How many 
men must die before we can 
really have a free and true and 
peaceful society? How long will 
it take? If we can catch the spir- 
it and the true meaning of this 
experience, | believe that this 
nation can be transformed into 
a society of love, of justice, 
peace, and brotherhood where 
all men can really be brothers.” 

And, speaking of the Move- 
ment that had always been my 
husband's greatest concern, | 
said: "We must carry on, be- 
cause this is the way he would 
have wanted it to have been, 
. . . We are going to continue 
his work, to make all people 
truly free...” < 


On her return to Atlanta with Dr. King's body, Mrs. King is met at the 
plane by their children: (from left) Bunny, Dexter, Yoki and Marty. 


Latest U.S. Government figures 
show Silva Thins lowest in tar and nicotine 
of all IOO's. Lower than most Kings. 


Yet better taste. 
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Patterns in model of Amiens Cathedral show effects of 60-mph wind. Lines are more frequent at greater stress points. 


Engincers have always marveled at the beauty of Europe's 
Gothic cathedrals—but never agreed on whether those 
lofty spires and arches were structural necessities or just 
decorations. To find out, engineers at Princeton Univer- 
sity built small plastic models of the Amiens Cathedral in 
northern France and subjected them to stresses of weight 
and wind. When the plastic is viewed through special fil- 
ters, the stress patterns show up às psychedelic swirls. 


Cathedral in Plastic Gothic 


They indicate how much stress a particular arch or col- 
umn was taking and whether it was compression, the 
squeezing force of weight, or tension, one part pulling 
away from another. The model tells why the Amiens Ca- 
thedral has stood since 1280: nearly all its major stresses 
are compression. Many other carly Gothic structures, built 
with too much tension and too little compression, simply 
pulled themselves apart and fell down centuries ago. 
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Ancient design in 
a man-made gale 


The plastic model of Amiens represents a 
rosswise slice from the middle of the 150- 
foot-wide cathedral. Working from precise 
rements, engineers cut out the 15-inch- 
high replica and hung it with steel weights, 
luplicating structural stress as it occurs in 
e cathedral, Researchers also tested the ca- 
thedral's behavior in the wind, using mucl 
lighter weights and strings to simulate the 
"ind's horizontal pressure 
[he tests show that the lovely spires add 
ecessary weight to the columns and piers 
and help stabilize the cathedral. They also 
nfirm the ancient judgment of the Gothic 


of the / 


As designers 
correctly envisioned 


stone struts (above 


ed 700 years ago, 
*), called flying but- 


stabilize 140-foot-high 
. Below, model is rigged to 
c a 60-mph gale from right. 





Is it fair to compare Black Velvet | 
with America’s largest-selling whiskies? 


We're willing to put our money on your nose. 

So do this. Sniff. Black Velvet versus a sniff of any 
of America's big name whiskies. 

Our blend of expensive Canadian whiskies 
tastes so light and smooth you can actually 
smell the difference. 

Our idea is simple. Make a 
whiskey good enough 
to give American 
whiskey drinkers a 
place to go. Will they 
make the move, when 
Black Velvet costs 
a little more? 

America, » 
lend us your nose. 
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CATHEDRAL 
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Separate tires for the front of the car. 
Separate tires for the rear of the car. 


How they work together. 





After the plastic model has 
been baked and allowed 
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ene phen Loni? Our tires work so well together because they have the benefit of more rubber on the road. 
Mar aces I D cer wo ` " 

large polarizing filters, work so well individually. Plus, the combination of the regular tread 
hich make the stress pat- ' j ^ j 
terns. visible AISOUS EE You see, your car's front and rear wheels pattern and the deep-lug tread pattern gives 




















CD Ud DIIURIO each have their own individual functions. The you superb traction on any kind of surface: 
cis to detect weaknesses in - 
machinery for several years, tront wheels steer the car and the rear wheels smooth, dirt, mud, even snow. 
scerchers In D push it. By the way, the biting edges on the tread 
octo ae And since The Uniroyal Masters are de- of both tires—front and rear (except for the 
| signed specifically for these functions, they can deep-lug sectionl—are at ninety-degree angles 
do their respective jobs that much more effi- from side to side. Which results in excellent 
ciently. Which makes the grand total that much road bite when you hit the brakes. Even on 
more efficient. wet roads. | 
Take our front tire. It has nine tread rows Also, both tires have steel-reinforced tread 
as opposed to the five tread rows that most —and a belt underneath the tread—for haz- 
Ten years from now, you may of the tires on the road today have. So you ard protection. As Welles x isaga 
L4 a , ° a 
OUS you'd like to find out 
look back on this Admiral aways nave SA RSNI 5 A tire for the front A tire for the rear ore obout The Uniroyal 
rtabl the fin b o amount of biting edges in m 
portable as the finest bargain 


Masters, take a ride to your 
nearest Uniroyal dealer. 

You can find out who 
and where he is simply by 
calling 800-553-9550 free. 
(In lowa, dial 319-242-1867 
collect.) 

Just make sure you're not 
too pressed for time when 
you come down. JAR 
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bit to talk about. UNIROYAL 


contact with the road, which 


you ever looked at. obviously leads to better 


: steering control. 
What's great about this handsome Admiral portable is what you 
can see—and what you can't. And because the eM 
For example, you can see more of what's going on. That's be- trea 
cause this 19” (diag.) Admiral portable features a more rec- between the last two tre 
tangular tube. It lets you see what's going on in the corners. rows on either side of the 
But what you can't see is the long-run dependability. It's built r - < - : 
right into the new Admiral Nova II chassis—a combination of re- lire is straight, cornering is 
liable solid-state. components and tubes with stepped-up voltage : 
for a finer picture, longer life. ° just about as smooth as it 
There's more, too. Admiral Instant Play, sleek cabinetry, plus a can be 
decorator stand packed right in the carton. ; 
This Admiral portable is a beautiful bargain the day you buy it, As for the rear ti re, well, 
every day you own it. You'll sec . . . perhaps even ten years from 


now. it's wider than the front one. 
A. So right off the bat, you 
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The Viceroy, 19” (diag.) Admiral 
portable, available with matching 
decorator rollabout cart — at no 
extra charge. 


Admiral warrants feceivet, to original vener, to be free from XH E 90 days olier date of tate Pictere tube wo warranted for e 
COtligaton lmited to supplying femacement paris cue me NM charge made if rece 
Maton within VO days afier sale. For mame and address of mearest Authorized Admiral Sere 
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Vanishing | Civilization is crowding out 
an island habitat 


Wildlife 


The pair of males at right 
and below are doing what 
Red Colobus monkeys 
love best—eating. They 
have oversized digestive 
tracts which enable them 
fo consume great quanti- 
ties of vegetation. They 
travel in tro of 15 or 
so, often generously share 


meals with one another. 


The furry faces shown here belong to the Red 
Colobus monkeys which live high in the for- 
ests of Zanzibar. Descended from the same an- 
cestor as the more common mainland vari- 
eties, these reddish-backed monkeys evolved 
for centuries on this small African island until 
today they are a distinct subspecies. Their long 
torsos and thin arms and legs make them adept 
at swooping through the trees in search of 
leaves and vines—the only things they will eat. 


The rare red monkey of Zanzibar 


In- captivity they almost always starve rather 
than eat strange food—and thus far have re- 
fused to breed there. Because of this, most 
U.S. zoos agreed in 1967 not to import the Zan- 
zibarereds, which then» numbered fewer ‘than 
700. Now there is a new threat. Their habitat 
is quickly being taken over by that notoriously 
prodigious breeder—man. His new homes and 
commerce may soon leave the island's wispy 
Colobus with no place to go but extinction. 
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Slung lazily in a tree, a Red Colobus Reds have no thumbs on their 


monkey rests between bites of hands—only four  fingers—but 
leaves. Unlike most primates, the have a thumblike toe on each foot 


Old Taylor is not the only premium-priced Bourbon in 
America. But it does happen to be the top-selling premium-priced Bour- 
bon in America. 

There are about six different reasons for that. Before you 
pay an extra sou for Old Taylor, you should know what they are. 


oLD TAYLOR 


6 PROOF 


3. If you think you're e paying 
OLD a kingly price because we distill in 
T AYLO R a castle, you're mistaken. We make 
P Old Taylor here nor because it’s a 
1. Old Taylor was created by castle, but becauag it's near the 
an authentic genius. Col. Edmund | delicious limesrpf pring the Colo- 
H. Taylor, Jr. was easily the fore- 1887. We still 
most Bourbon distiller in the late 
1800's. Old Tàylor is his crowning 
achievement. There's only one Old 
Taylor, simply because there was 
only one Colonel. 


inal. e step the Colonel took 
to foil those would-be imitators. 
(He also went to Congress and got 
them to pass the Bottled-in- Bond 
Act —but that's another story.) 


Eeoa 
TOMOS 


2. People (droves of them!) 5. The three words ove are) 


tried to copy Old Taylor. Finally, in 
1909, an angry Col. Taylor changed 
the color of his label to a distinctive 
yellow, and printed a warning to 
would-be imitators where they 
couldn’t miss it. That took care of 
that! 


THIS YELLORCIABEL is 
IN EXCLUSIVE AND _ 


CONCLUSIVE USE 


not a swinging slogan. But Col. 
Taylor put them there, and we 
haven't changed them any more 
than we've changed his Bourbon. 
We still use the same 
costly small grains, still 
tend our mash as loving- 
ly, still do everything 
just as he did it. Who 
are we to contradict a 
genius? 
6. Taste it. 


Old Taylor, What the label cant tell you, the flavor can. 


KINTUCY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. 86 PROOF, THE OLD TAYLOR DISTILLERY CO..FEANKIORT& LOUISVILLE 
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Now you can teach “Black & White America" 


Black & White America, a comprehensive, hard- 
hitting teaching kit on U.S. race conflict, is now being 
made available to all teachers by the TIME Education 
Program. The price is $3.00, including postage 

Now in its second printing, Black & White Amer- 
ica consists of 7 vividly illustrated booklets. dealing 
with such subjects as race & ability, self-evaluation 
of racial attitudes, the nature of prejudice, dimen- 
sions of black poverty, and an examination of the 










contributions whites can make to racial justice 

The booklets make their points through a va- 
riety of imaginative techniques, including a “Soul 
Folks Chitlins Test." (an intelligence test with a 
ghetto rather than a middle class bias); reprinted 
advertisements from Negro onented magazines; and 
a portrait in statistical graphs of the black community. 

To order your copies of “Black & White Amer- 
ica,” send the coupon below and your remittance to: 


Name (please 


Address 


Black & White America Kit, 
TIME Education Program, 
Box 870, Time-Life Bullding, 
Now York, N.Y. 10020 


Lady 
Into 


Tiger. 


Send me 


29 weeks of LIFE 
for $2.95 (less than 12¢ an issue) 


FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 








EE (please print) 
address apt no. =< 
city state zip code 


This rate includes postage and handling and is good only in the United States. 


Send no money. LIFE will bill you. s — 





Women's rights won, June Fletcher (above right)—18, 
from Elberon, N.J.— wears with ironic satisfaction a but- 
ton distributed by unhappy alumni. With the male-fe- 
male ratio 20-1, the girls make friends fast. Above, Beth 
Rom, 17, of Long Beach, N.Y. raps with an admirer. 
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hey wereconspicuously not your usual bunch of freshmen, and for Old Prince- 

tonians the joke was cruel: nothing was going to bring back Old Nassau now. 

To establish *'a system which permits women to work and learn with men out- 
side of the classroom as well as in it," Princeton flung open its doors to women last 
week, after 233 years of celibacy, and 101 female frosh arrived on the College Goth- 
ic campus. They found they liked it. “All this is really wild, said Elaine Chan of 
New York. “I mean, there are boys everywhere. We were sitting in our room and 
then a very male leg suddenly swung through the window.” The one remaining ques- 
tion was what to do about the Anthem, which is sung by alumni with heads bared 
and eyes moist. It goes: “In praise of Old Nassau, my boys... 
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LIFE 


Time & Life Building 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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wv TIME Education Program, 
M. Box 870, Time-Life Bullding, 
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Women's rights won, June Fletcher (above right)—18, 
— -— from Elberon, N.J.— wears with ironic satisfaction a but- 
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Jimmy's mother knows McDonald's 
hamburgers are 100% beet. 


E 
All 101 of the female freshmen (and some 70 males besides) will 
live in Pyne Hall. Two newcomers, blond Marcia Boraas, 17, 
and Elaine Chan, 18, dry their hair outside (Jefr). Above, Sylvia 
Morris, 18, from Cleveland, emerges from Pyne Hall on foot, 
while Kathleen Molony, 20, who is from Highland Park, N.J.. 


prepares to board the bike she brought from home (below). 
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immy just kn hey’ d 
immyqgust Knows they re good. 
It's really kind of It pays off. Why McDonald's is 
disappointing. We'd Parents trusta Mer kind of place. 
like childrento know McDonald's hamburger She'll give you all 
why the hamburgers X That's why we sell over kinds of answers: | 
are so good. two million a day! Quality. Cleanliness. wv 
We tell our meat In fact, Parents' Fast Service. Ask any 
Suppliers to give us Magazine guarantees child and he'll tell XU. 
100% beef in every that every McDonald S McDonald's is fun. Ferme p» 
shipment. And our hamburger is 100% beef ie MMcCcDonalds 
quality controls make  ...0r your money back! And the hamburgers . ===. ; ES B. 


Sure that they do. Ask any mother taste good. "s^ 
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e to service. 


e to drive. 
e to park. 
e to repair. 
e to own. 


still at 1960 prices 


Best-selling car of the’70’s 


The Simple Machine. 
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MISCELLANY / ANID) GO COIDSBE GS III BOOT 











If you could putTareyton’s - 
charcoal filter on your cigarette, 
youd have a better cigarette. 
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as a Tareyton. 


C, 2? i not as good 











Send requests and 
appreciation to: 
www.patreon.com/LLAU 
Other social media 
COMING SOON 











